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CHALFONTE 


is anew Fireproof building of the best type, 
located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE 








PIERS 


LEEDS COMPANT 


patronage and invites you 
Illustrated Folder and 


FTE 


Solicits your 


to write for Rates. 








T-HAL 


FONTE {Ss ALWAYS OPEN 






























INSTEAD OF HOOKS AND BUTTONS ON WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 


SIMPLE—STRONG—SECURE 
“IT DOES NOT SNAP—IT SLIDES” 
Will Not Catch or Tear the Garment and Never Wears Out 
GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST 
YOU CAN ALWAYS FIND A NEW USE FOR IT—SUGGEST IT TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


OR—SEND 24 CENTS in stamps and we will send you by mail, prepaid, 
sufficient oy ahooks for your Placket, also Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporter. 
2) SEND CENTS in stamps and we will send you sufficient Nottahook Skirt 
Supporters poy four Waists and two Skirts, Nottahooks to sew on your Placket 
and enough for the front, collar and cuffs of a Waist. STATE COLOR W. TE 

Sew-ons in Black and Nickel — Tape Goods in Black, White robe Gray. 


NOTAHOOK COMPANY, 605 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


GARMENTS 










































IT NEEDS NO MATCH 


[ ey Tae 


IT HAS NO MATCH 





MODERN MAGIC! 


The only Gas Mantle in the WORLD that lights itself. 
No matches’ required 


Turn On the Gas and IGNITO Lights 


IGNITO Seif-Lighting Outfits are 
ECONOMICAL, BRILLIANT, DURABLE AND SAFE 
a greater volume of 
ordinary gas outfits. 


They PREVENT the POSSIBILITY of ASPHYXIATION 


Becausé IGNTTO lights as soon as gas enters the Mautle. 





















They use less gas, give light and cost less than 








New York, June 26, 1905. 


AUIS Licguter Co., New York. 
Gentlemen:—I have had your IGNITO outfit in my house for more than four months, 

and [ require six more outfits to fit up the rooms on the second floor. Send six IGNITO 

outfits at once, and oblige, Yours truly, 

Bertua Mircuecs., 116 East soth St., 





New York. 





















The ent outfit, consisting of Ignito Self-Lighting Gas Mantle, Ignito 
Pr a oat Economizing Burner (Burners are branded “IGNITO”), Ignito 
Imported Opal “Q” Air Hole Globe, to be had from your dealer or send money 
order for $1.25 dit ect to us, and we will send a complete Ignito Outfit, with 
“instruction booklet,’’ express prepaid. 


AUTO LIGHTER COo., Park Ave., 











Sole Manufacturers 
130th & 131st Sts., N. Y.,U. S.A. 
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«¢The groves were God’s first temples.”’ 


SEP TEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The-air 
is cool and bracing, the scenery beau- 
tiful, and reached in a 
New York or 


All parts of the Adi- 


they ‘an be 


from Boston, 


night 
Niagara Falls. 


rondacks are reached by; the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 







































A copy of No. 20 of the ‘*Four-Track Series,’’ «aPhe Adiron- 
dacks and How to Reach Them,”’’ will be sent free’on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central R. R., Grand Dera Station, New York. 









































FASHION BOOK FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustra- 
ted catalogue of New York’s latest styles 
in women’s, misses’ and children’s wear. 








TWO SPECIAL BARGAINS. Below we illustrate two 
of the very newest models in a coat-suit and skirt for the Fall and 
Winter season. The illustrations represent - 
the garments exactly. We guarantee the 
quality, style and fit to give absolute 
satisfaction. We mean by this that you 
can order either the suit or the skirt—It wili 
be sent you with the full understanding and 
agreement that after you have received it, 
examined it thoroughly and tried it on, if 
you are not pleased in every respect, if you 
are not satisfied that you 
are getting the greatest 
value ever offered in a suit 
or skirt you may return it to 
us and your money will be 
refunded imcluding ex- 
press charges both ways. 
The above guarantee insures 
vou against all possible risk in 
ordering from Siegel Cooper 
Co., New York City. 

No. 69F.—This illus- 
tration represents one of 
our very newest Fall and 
Winter models for 1905. 





































Suit 





It is the new and sree No.69F 
stylish 43 im. coat suit, 
jossessing not alone grace $4150 


and beauty of style but als» 
extraordinary serviceable 
qualities. Made of fine a |: 
broadcloth, has ihe 


wool 





















tight-fitting back, fly front, hue 

sleeves, tailor finished collar and 

cuffs, all beautifully stitched. 

Lined to the waist with satin. 
The skirt is gore 

rectly cut. I 

blue or brown, 
easure, length of 

9 to 43 inches $1 1.50 
No. 79F.—This walking skirt 

is the correct new Fall and Win- 


ter model in the much desired 
sixty pleated style. The pleats 








ave stitched in the deep yoke 
effect and smartly flaring to 
hem. It is made of fine fin- 
ished all-wool broad- 





al skirt 
material 





we THE BIG STORE PACITY IN ITSELF 

have We 
= SIEGEUG, OOPERG:..: 
Branch sicrit ave. 1e7a19"STS. No 


Houses Agents 














WEEKLY has been earned sell- 


$20 to $5 ing this New Invention, the 


STANDARD SELF:tieanf, FOUNTAIN PEN 


Noink dropper. No smeared fingers. Pills Itself 
Notwisted rubber. Nocomplication. , Perth =f 
Sales made in 32 days by retired Ry 
$35 business man in Ala. - This 
$7 Sales in a month's spare time by G. 
Jos. Lovett, of Mass. 
$15 Sales in first two hours iy Mrs. 
Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. 
Our Free Lessons in Successful Sales- 
manship make experience unnecessary. We 
send all particulars and figures to prove 
above records; write to-day. Energetic 
Agents and District Managers Wanted 
STANDARD PEN CO., 705 Baker Bldg., TOLEDO, 0. 
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HIGH TIDE ON A GOOD MARSH 
AND SHELLS LOADED WITH 2!: 
DRAMS OF DU PONT SMOKELESS 
AND 1 OUNCE No. 10 SHOT MAKE 
RAIL BIRD SHOOTING AN IDEAL 
SPORT. 





E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





































AM the paint 

man. 

I have anew 
way of manuiac- 
turing and sell- 
ing paints. It's 
unique—it's 
better. po 

Betore m y 

‘ fo wes plan was in- 

St. Louis,i-o. vented paint 

was sold in two ways—either ready- 

mixed or the ingredients were bought 
and mixed by the painter. 

Ready-mixed paint settles on the 
shelves, forming a sediment at the bot- 
tom of the can. 

The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of 
the oil. The oil is the very life of all 
paints. i 

Paint made by the painter cannot be 
properly made on account of lack of the 

























heavy mixing machine. 

My paint is unlike any other paint in 
the world. aes 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each 
order is received, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans with the very day it is made 





2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 





stamped on each can by my factory in- 
spector. 

I ship my pigment—which is white 
lead, zine, drier and coloring matter 
freshly ground, after order is received— 
in separate caus, and in another can I 
ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy 
years ago before the paint manufactur- 
ers, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked 
in adulterations. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory to 
user at my very low factory price; you pay 
no dealer or middleman profits. 

I pay the freight on six gallons or over. 

My paint is so good that I make this won- 
derfully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use two full gallons—that will 
cover 600 square feet of wall—two Coats. 

If, after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it 
in every detail, you can return the re- 


_ CET 
mainder of your order aud the two gallons 


will not cost you one penny. 

No other paint manufacturer ever made 
such a liberal offer. 

It is because I manufacture the finest 


paint, put be in the best way, that I can 
make this offer. 





Months Time to Pay 


I go even further. 

I sell all of my paint on six months’ 
time, if desired. 
“This gives you an opportunity to 
paint your buildings when they need it, 
and pay forthe paint at your convenience, 

Back of my paint stands my Eight 
Year, officially signed, — 
iron-clad Guarantee. 









This is the longest and most liberal 
guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
my plan of selling, and complete color 
card of all colors, send a postal to O. L 
Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book—the most 
complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished—absolutely free. Also my in- 
struction book entitled “This Little 
Book Tells How To Paint” and copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 


The Paint 
* m Man 


609 C. Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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Tooth Powder 


is a delightfully refreshing 
dentifrice—a new and better 
kind. Hygienically cleanses 
and polishes the teeth, cools 
and strengthens the gums. 


Rexall; Tooth Powder 


The largest box of strictly 
pure antiseptic tooth powder on 
the market—made in the Rexall 
Laboratories, the largest on the 




















continent. Each box has a 
unique metallic cap which pre- | 
vents waste and corrosion. 


Price 25 Cents 


Sold onlv by Rexall druggists in 
1000 Cities. If not procurable in 
Vy ‘ur town, send us 25 cents fora 

full-size box, by mail prepaid. 


United Drug Co. 
Boston 
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The Ultimatum 


Analysts and connoisseurs 
have long ago agreed that 





Hunter | 


Baltimore 


Rye 


is an absolutely 
pure whiskey, of 
perfect maturity 
and perfect flavor. 


It is particularly 
BOTTLED BY recommended to 
LTONITCER Od women because 
BALTIMORE. of its age and 


4 excellence, 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 






Le Lo y un tiake BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public 
Nothing affords better opportunities for me t 








tields in Churches 
Lodges and General Pablic Gatherings. Onur En- 


Public Schools, g 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING CO,, 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL 














Little Athletes 
developed by daily spins on the 
. * 
Irish Mail 
“It’s geared”’ 
Provides exactly the right amour 
of exercise for all muscles. Hila 
rious fun for boy or girl. A smart, 
sporty little car bailt on hyient 
lines. , 


Patent 
upplied for, 4 * 






















order 
for booklet, FREE. 
Hill-Standard M. 














MUSIC LESSON 


booklet itis FREE 


| It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 


« 


} 


Irgan, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write American 


| School of Music, 301 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Land of NOW and Its Future 









ORE than five thousan’ people a month are 
pouring into the great Southwest from every 
quarter of the United States. The story of 
their ventures and successes is wonderful. 
But more wonderful is the story of oppor- 
tunities that are passed by in the eager rush 

for prosperity. Bajar -rewen are reaping fortunes from 
the opportunit neglected or overlooked by the first 
comers. /¢ ts a " fact thal the influx of populatio n has 
created more and bette teat than existed in the 





early days! For example, thousands of mechanics, 
- . e : Py 

tradesmen and farmers have gone into Oklahoma in the 

past two years. More farmers means more blacksmiths, 


more merchants, more. sz iddle rs, more tailors, more 
nanufacturers — prosperity begets prosperity and the 
e€ communities are widening and multi ply ing 





iceds of th 

Oklahoma is the center of the Southwest and what is 
true of that territory, is true, in greater or less degree, 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Texas, Kansas, 
New Mexico and Colorado. Each has its peculiar ad- 


climate, soil, ete. There are vil- 
lages that will be towns next year, and-cities the year 

where there is not only room for, but an absolute 
need of many business enterprises and manufactories. It 
lat almost any man of grit and ordinary intelli- 
smaller towns of 


vantayes in resources, 








is a fact tl 





Business and Investment 
Opportunities in the 
Great Southwest 








How We Can Help You 


The Rock Island maintains a Bureau of Informa- 
tion. Traveling investigators visit each town on its 
lines and tabulate information concerning the manu- 
facturing and retai] business resources and the quan- 
tity of raw material, markets, fuel, crops and a 
multitude of other facts havinga bearing on the pros- 
perity of the town, together with a list of the un- 
occupied openings for investors or business men. 
As soon as an opening is filled, the file is closed. 

The Company has no land to sell and no interest to 
serve other than the building up of prosperous commu- 
nities in the territory alon g its lines. It is anxious to 
help people to locations where they can found perma- 





gence can make a better living in th: 

the Southwest, th in cities where hundreds of thou- nent homes and become subs antial citizens. It is a 
larger business 

—— than that of sell- 
ing you a ticket. 


In a Southwest Timber Belt. 


his fellowmen are straining in ruthless compe- 
tition. The sagacious men who see these conditions and 
take advantage of them are sure of a rich reward. The 
natural increase in values, with but little effort on their 


part, will insure their success. 


A New 


sands of 


Country Needs You! 





The man who is seeking to escape the fierce competi- 
tion of sections that have reached the deacd-level of de- 
velopment, in which further progress 1s difficult, will 
make a great mistake if he overlooks the Southwest. 


Thousands who were wise enough to see the possibilities 
Kansas 


of Ohio, Illinois or Iowa, thirty years ago, or of 

within the past decade, are today the wealthy, influential 
men of thoes states. The development of natural re- 
sources and the increase in land values, has made them 
rich 


The increase in values is much more rapid in the South- 
west now than was deemed possible years ago when land 
was plenty and immigration small. There will be more 
development in the next ten yearsin the Southwest than 
has taken place in any twenty years in any other section— 





at any time. Say that 25 million acres of land increases 
an average of $25 per acre in the next ten years (a con- 
servative estilnaie); this means vaecen oo Increase 1n 
value and the ensuing prosperity of the region is easily 


understood. 

There are 
seeking ente 
oecup ed field 
should be mide 
for his energy, talents or capital. 


scores of towns in the Southwest that are 
rprise or capital to fill a v.cant or partially 
and a thorough study of the whole section 
by every man who ts seeking an outlet 
It is difficult, however, 











Raw Material for 


It strives to put 
you where you can 
make money 
enough to buy 
many tickets and 


what is more, 
where you wil 
raise produce 


enough to need its 
services as a com- 
mon carrier. FEv- 
ery person located 
on the line means 
more produce to be 
hauled out and more 
manufactured goods 
to be hauled in. This 
steady patronage, 
year after year, is 
very important to the 
railway company and 
to foster 1t is the pur- 
pose for which the 
special department is 
maintained. 

The officials in 
charge of the Bureau 
have an intimate and 
accurate knowledge 
of conditions and resources of all the territory at their 
command and are able to fit the needs of each enquirer 
as easily as the switchboard operator in the telephone 
office connects wires for a call. If 3000 Swiss herdsmen 
and dairymen want to establish a cheese making com- 
munity in Oklahoma, the Rock Island will attend to the 
details, placing the settlers where they are most needed. 
If a Harvard gt gers wants to go west and grow up 
with the country, the Rock Island will help him find a 
promising town, either short of lawyers or one where 
there is an abundance of attorneys who neglect business 
and a scarcity of capable ones. 

The Rock Island does not claim to be able 
for you, but it can help you save time and money in in- 
vestigation. The service is entirely free. If the particu- 
lar information you need is not at hand, the Officials of 
the Bureau will get it for you without charge. 


What Has Been Done hor Others 


The possibilities of the Bureau are best shown by the 
following extracts from letters, of which there are many 
similar, filed in the Bureau. What has been done for 
others can be done for you, 


the Manufacturer 


to decide 


Mr. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Chicago, Ill 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 10th at 
that I have just returned to Shawnee 
a drug store in Oklahoma City for $5500, 
Thanking you for the interest you have taken in me, I remain 


would say 


hand, and in reply 
Bought 


from Oklahoma City. 


Mr. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Chicago, III. 


Dear Sir:—The onening for an ice plant and creamery at this place 
They saw 


for the indiviiual, unaided, to keep track of a tithe of has been filled by the Chicago Building & Manufacturing Co. 
the openings that are occurring monthly and almost your ad for such an enterprise at this place and came here, established 
eekly. an refuliv an system ¢ ) i the a stock company and put in a plant. The machinery will be shipped 
weekly, and a carefully orgat zed he tem of oye a «hdl from Chicago and I hope to hve our people route it over the Rock 
opportunities fited to the varying needs of the indi- Island. Allow me, in behalf of our people, to thank you for securing 
vidual, is of inestimable value. the enterprise for them. 
ENID, OKLA. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Esg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Dear Sir:—I beg to ad- 
vise that through literature 
the Rock Island 
System, we were induced to 
visit Oklahoma, from our 
home in Indianapolis, Indi- 

na, and to locate at Enid 
and engage in the dry 
sxoods business (Department 
Store). 


issued by 








More Corn than Cribs in the Southwest 


We are well pleased with our location and the volume of business 
we are doing far exceeds our expectations; we feel very thankful in- 
deed to the Rock Island people for directing our attention to this 
rapidly growing city. Very truly yours, 

KAUFMAN Bros., Per H. L, Kaufman. 
have also purchased 40 acres of land adjoining the 





P. 8. We 
city of Enid. 


EL RENO, OKLA, 









MR. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Chicago. 
Dear Sir:—Permit me to thank you, on behalf of my two associates, 
Hon. Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich., and Mr. C. A. Wilson, Holly, 


Mich., (who, together with myself are the builders and owners of the 
Gas Property here in El Reno) ‘for having directed us here through 
your pamphlet ‘Business Openings’ and inducing us to expend upwards 
of $100,000.00 in the installation of a modern gas plant in one of the 
most thriving cities of the Southwest. 
to Oklahoma, 


first because of the many and 


We were attracted 
varied opportunities for the safe investment of money and, second, to 
El Reno, because of the great promise of substantial and immediate 
returns upon our investment. Very truly yours, 
EL RENO Gas & M1nING Co., S. T. Harvey, Secy. & Treas. 


COMANCHE, I. T. 


Mr. JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. T. M. Rock Island System, Chicago. 

steemed favor of the 17th, relative to the 
O. Benson, Auburn, R. L., to establish an 
yu in behalf of the Commercial Club and 
taken in this and other matters of in- 





Dear Sir:—I have your 
coming to Comanche of Mr. 
ice plant and desire to thank 
myself for the interest you have 
terest to our town, 

Mr. Benson arrived on time 
for him a location for said plant and made him 





and our Club immediately procured 
a present of same. 


While he did not ask this of us, we thought it our duty to show 
him that we appreciated his decision to locate with us, 
Again thanking you, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


By J. B. Wilkinson, 


The Open Door for the Wide 
Awake Man 


Whatever vour occupation or profession, there is a place for 
you in the active, progressive Southwest. There are substantial 
towns and cities, with schools, churches, railways, good reads and 
other modern improvements. There is no pioneering. [hat has 
already been done. The climate is mild and healthful and the 
range of crops, as well as the number of crops that can be raised 
annually, is greater than in the east or north. Here are some 
samples of the opportunities listed by the Bureau: 


Secy. 


General Store Pottery 

Hardware and Im- Lime and Charcoal 
plements ciln 

Dairying Butcher 

Furniture Jewelry Store 

Undertaker Racket Store 


Meat Market 
Lumber Yard 
Building Contractor 
Planing Mill 
Steam Laundry 
Livery Stable 


Electric Light and Millinery Truck Farm 
Ice Plant Ice Plant Harness and Repair 
Produce House Canning Factory Shop 
Hotel Machine Repair Restaurant 
Poultry Raising Shop Shoe Maker 
Gents’ Furnishing Broom Factory Bank 
and Dry Goods Brick Plant Drug Store 
Store Bakery 


There are hundreds of others. If you intend casting your lot 
in the Southwest, write us today. We will tell you where the 
openings are, the amount of capital needed, price of farm lands, 
location of free homesteads, best crops raised and about the very 
low railroad rate in effect to enable you to investigate and satisfy 
yourself that the conditions are all that they are claimed to be. 

ill out coupon below and send to us. It may be the basis of 
your prosperity. 





embark in 


Please give , 


Name 


Strect 


City 





John Sebastian, 
1 am interested in the Southwest. 


fucl information. 


and number 


and State 


ne Traffic Manager, Rock Island System 
HICAGO, Ill. (Drawer B) 
- and would like to 


1 have $........- 





- business in 


(Name of State) 








A Town Today—A City Tomorrow 
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HOW HAVE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Humpty Dumpty sat on the. wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a tad fall; 

All the whitewashing and all the big men 
Can't put Humpty Dumpty up again. 


















































HAT REALLY CAUSED PEACE will hardly be known 

with any exactness for months and perhaps years to 

come. It is easy to put too much emphasis on the 

more obvious and temporary inducements and on the 

personalities involved. The President and Mr. Wirre 
have doubtless counted for much, but great and hidden forces 
have assuredly been at work. Japan, we fancy, was moved pri- 
marily by the knowledge that she had all that is necessary 
to her and more than she declared as her object when she 
decided that war had become inevitable. Her second consid- 
eration was probably the folly of continued great expense, and 
the third, her estimate of public opinion in Great Britain and 
America for as much as it was worth, but not an atom more. She 
has had the wisdom of moderation. She has realized 
that magnanimity, like honesty, is sometimes the best 
policy. Talk about either side being outwitted by 
the other belongs in the region of romance. Each from the 
beginning probably guessed rather accurately what was in the 
other’s hand, and the result represents the relative strength of 
the cards held by each. Russia was influenced by money con- 
siderations and the international situation far more than by public 
opinion, although of course the views of the President, the 
Kaiser, and the French would have weight. Such surmise must, 
however, for a iong time be general. We know only that a 
great war has been fought for an object with which England and 
America are in sympathy, that a new power has arisen to teach 
the old and proud powers new things about the direful art of 
war, and that the world in general has sickened of the fight, and 
is extremely glad to see hundreds of thousands of strong men go 
back to the fields to make food and life, instead of destroying them. 


REASON 
-TORIOUS 


< 


AME IS MADE BY OPPORTUNITY, and it is also made 

by gifts and virtue. How much each ingredient counts 
will never be stated by philosophy. Mr. DooLey, unless our 
memory is at fault, admits somewhere that opportunity knocks 
at least once at every man’s door, but adds that if the 
man opens the door opportunity frequently swats him in the 
President is not a man of peace. He has fre- 
celebrated the glories of combat, and of the fibre 

that results from carnage. When he became the 

most conspicuous laborer for peace between Russia 

and Japan, his attitude was determined largely by his 
opportunity. The opportunity was so great that it was hypnotic. 
To make peace between two strong nations, after a struggle that 
was so memorable, would go far to assure him space in history; 
for in the narratives of the past a statesman’s place is deter- 
mined as much by the size of events in which he was concerned 
as by the actual personal quality of the man himself. Mr. Roose- 
veLTt has had the clear vision to see his opportunity and the 
strength to master it, and his triumph has won him the deserved 


jaw. Now, the 
quently 


IMPORTANT TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


plaudits of the world. 


EVOLUTIONS AND THEIR MARTYRDOMS are _ peculiarly 

the business of the young. Life at seventeen and eighteen 
is held cheaply. There are tien a chivalric swing and dash 
which are crushed out in later years. In Russia_ the 
seems to be administered with  conscien- 
tious thoroughness. When it comes to revolutions it is the 
school-children who rush to the front of things, such boys and 
girls as we try still to guard from the world’s roughnesses, and at 
whose young philosophy we smile maturely. ‘‘I see a huge build- 
ing,’’? wrote TURGENIEF, a quarter of a century ago, ‘‘in the front 
wall a narrow door, which is wide open; beyond it 
stretches a dismal darkness. Before the high threshold 
stands a girl—a Russian girl from the depths of 
the building a slow, hollow voice is coming. ‘O you who would 
cross the .threshold, do you know what awaits you? Cold, 
hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, insults, prison, suffering, even 
death?’’’ In a recent article there is an anecdote relating how, in 
a small town, some seventeen and eighteen year old girls and their 
bey friends had a pleasant little reading society, not using ‘‘for- 
bidden’’? books, but such as were accessible to all. The officer 
commanding in that place saw his opportunity for advancement. 
The girls and their friends were arrested, imprisoned, and sent to 
Siberia. Human nature is not so flabby but that from the murder’ 
of this innocent society will sprimg up a dozen not so innocent. 
6 ’ 


crushing process 


YOUNG 
RUSSIA 


E EXTERMINATED INDIANS because the land they occu- 

pied was needed. The superior race could not work out 
its opportunities except by sending the red man to his happy 
hunting ground. We are now engaged in forcing toward star- 
vation a race in regard to whom no such excuse exists. 
They do not occupy land the white man needs. We acquired 
control of them by accident. They were under rulers before 
who neither despised them socially, as the Americans despise 
them, nor, what is more important, passed laws such as those 
which are stealing away their food. What Mr. Tart has really been 
about, in his triumphal tour, is not known, but his past record 
makes us hope he will bring new force to bear on Congress 
in the winter; on Congress, which is responsible for 
the sale of a distant people’s welfare to enable al- 
ready bloated tobacco and sugar magnates to grow 
more bloated. We boasted profusely of the ‘‘boom’’ that would 
begin its exhilarating career when once the Star-Spangled Banner 
presided over the destinies of these islands. We _ boasted, and 
then we passed the’ Frye bill, making the Philippines territory 
sufficiently foreign to pound with tariff laws and sufficiently 
American to be forbidden cheap transportation. It is greed, 
pure and simple, to which we are sacrificing every principle, 
not only of sympathy, but of the merest justice. Nothing 
short of free trade with us will be even a pretence of fairness, 
but if that is too much for the fat monopolists who control 
our Congress, let us at least make again the fight that was 
lost last winter, and endeavor to secure a reduction from the 
present deadly rates. 


TATE PRIDE HARDLY EXISTS in a large part of the Union, 

especially in the older Northern States. In the South, and 
in the newer States of the West, we find its pristine energy. 
A newspaper article spoke of yellow fever in Texas, and we 
reprinted this supposed information. The avalanche of enthusi- 
astic correction which resulted was a surprise and decidedly a 
pleasure. The Texans did not shrug their shoulders, 
drop a word about newspaper inaccuracy, and con- 
clude that things would be much the same a hundred 
years from now. They sat down, in considerable numbers, to re- 
move the error and free their State from cloud. They have 
the pride of the South mingled with the activity of the West, 
and the people of new States also have that special kind of 
pride which comes to those who have helped to build the 
communities in which they live. 


Te AAS 
ENERGY 


NE DOCTOR’S SUGGESTION we deem distinctly valuable. 

We have a good deal of trouble on hand just now, but 
are always ready for more. We have announced that Mr. 
ApaAMsS is to take up the quacks after he has had his say 
on patent medicines, and now a physician thinks we should also 
touch upon abuses in the regular profession, and especially on 
what he calls the drug graft. It may not be generally known 
that many doctors receive a commission upon prescriptions. 
Very often the physician does this as a matter of course, with- 
out giving serious thought to the moral aspect of the question, 
but in some instances it leads physicians to write more pre- 
scriptions than are necessary, or larger prescriptions than are 
necessary, in order to increase their income. It is needless to 
point out that this money is earned at the patient’s expense, 
for either the druggist charges an extortionate price 
for prescriptions, or he uses inferior drugs. The pa- agree boeing 
tient of the honest physician suffers equally with the 
patient of the grafter, as the druggist will not make two prices. 
There is also, though much rarer, a ‘‘commission graft,’? where a 
surgeon offers to physicians a percentage of the surgical fee re- 
ceived from the patient. This arrangement causes venal physicians 
to switch their surgical cases to venal surgeons. The venal sur- 
geon charges extortionate prices, because he not only has to make 
his fee, but also to pay the venal physician. ‘‘The Private Hos- 
pital Graft’? is said to be a good deal worse in the West than in 
the East. The physician who sends cases to a certain hospital 
receives back a percentage of the patient’s hospital fees; the 
hospital gets a rake-off from the druggist; or unnecessary labora- 
tory examinations are made and the patient pays. Abuses exist 
in every walk of life, but no class of men work harder to keep 
their profession clean than physicians do. 
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HEN HONOR IS AT STAKE your specimen grafter, or 
other evildoer in conspicuous station, frequently finds it 
convenient to begin a libel suit, but not so often to bring the 
suit to trial, A notable recent instance of this principle, and 
how it works, was the suit of a notorious politician against a 
Chicago newspaper for libel. The paper replied by carrying the 





word ‘‘boodler’? in heavy type every day until the suit was 
dropped. We can not afford much space for Colonel Mann, 
or any other branch of the ‘‘'lown Topics’’ dishonor. We shall 


repeat our opinion now and then, but in telling the truth about 
the disreputable sheet, its modes of influence, and its proprietor, 
we have done the duty which we saw before us, and to decent 
men and women we must leave the main role in making such 
social scum impossible. Colonel Mann imagines that by serv- 
ing a summons he can make some people believe he is willing 
to go to trial. He probably imagines he can drag 
the case along for a year or two and drop it when 
people are less stirred with disgust at him and _ his 
journal of social swill. That is a familiar device. It is the 
best bluff open to vermin who are forced into the light. We 
have no hope that the suit will ever come to trial, but, if it 
does, we trust that something more important than the settle- 
ment of a mere personal case at law may result. We hope 
light may be given to the public on the way such obscene 
scavengers reach, in their influence, even into political and 
judicial life. The public is to blame; for the paper’s slimy 
power is based partly on snobbishness and partly on fear. 
The fear part is the less disgraceful to the victim, for many 
a man who faces a lion would fear the ordinary American 
mephitis mephitica. The reason we think it worth while to bother 
with the topic so extensively is that whatever shows clearly 
the scavenger newspaper’s disgusting practices and nature may 
do something to turn people from a mean craving for gossip 
about the rich. 


VEY 
ING? 


LIBEL SUITS AS 
VINDICATORS 


‘ DDICKS AND THE WHIPPING POST have contributed to 
Y Delaware’s notoriety. It is frequently assumed that Dela- 
ware is the only commonwealth in the Union subject to either 
of these afflictions. The decree of an Oregon court, however, 
reveals the fact that in the Valley of the Willamette the medizval 
penalty for wife-beating still prevails. Brutality reaches its 
maximum when a sordid husband strikes down and beats his 
wife because she refuses to satisfy his alcoholic thirst with 
the money earned at the tub, that her seven children may 


OD 


not starve. In urging in extenuation the excuse that he 
was ‘“‘drunk at the time’’ the defendant exhibits 
i; oanaan powers of reasoning and appeal that are somewhat 


short of final. So long as our own statutes hold 
to capital punishment for the crime of first degree, clinging to 
the Mosaic law of ‘‘a life for a life,’? it is clearly inconsistent 
to argue that the whipping post is not the penalty which “‘fits 
the crime.’? The argument against the whipping post is, of 
course, not based on sympathy for the husband. His sufferings 
would give joy to any honest heart which had not reached a 
degree of saintliness fitting the possessor for a better world. 
It is simply one of the pleasures that, without injury to our 
taste, we can not permit ourselves to indulge. 


HE GRAND CENTRAL STATION in New York is: reported 

as about to cut off all wages from their red-capped porters, 

iE who are now said to make so much, outside of wages, that 
there are many more applicants than places to be filled. The 

change would mean nothing, as the porters are now allowed 

to make it clear that they expect travelers to pay, and that 


somewhat liberally. The Pullman conductors last year com- 
_ plained that they earned less than their porters re- 
IN ge abe ceived in fees, and there are even conductors who 


are not averse to indicating a willingness to increase 
their earnings by the charity, or recompense for courtesy, of 
passengers on their lines. A certain kind of pride is departing 
rapidly from Americans, naturally enough, with the increase of 
immigration, the familiarity which travel gives us with foreign 
habits, and the natural identification of one’s own comfort 
with generosity. The change is inevitable, but for all that, to 
one brought up in the traditions of our country, it brings 
a touch of sadness. 

























N MARRIAGE SERVICES which admit of alteration the word 

“‘obey’’ is said to be omitted now more often than it is used. 
Presumably the lead is taken in this change by that country in 
which woman’s individuality is most freely recognized. ‘The lead 
in the United States is as likely to be taken by one partner as 
the other. The American man tends toward reason and good 
humor. For him.to wear in the affairs of every day 
that autocratic and solemn demeanor which an English OBE) 
husband not infrequently exhibits would be forbidden 
by his conception of the ridiculous, The boorishness of the Ger- 
man and the artificial decorum of the Parisian are equally distaste- 
ful to him. This may sound like the eagle’s scream, but we really 
believe that marriage relations in this country permit a little boast- 
ing. The disappearance of the word ‘‘obey’’ comes a long time 
after the disappearance of the fact. Neither will be regretted. 


DESULTORY STREAM of comment stil!l continues on the re- 

lations of laboring men to Church. Some of these are based 
on purely religious grounds, and therefore not useful for secular 
discussion, but as a number emphasize practical ethics or spir- 
itual training, we offer a declaration by one of the most brilliant 
of modern scholars. A Church is described by Hux ry as a place 
in which services should be devoted ‘‘to the setting before men’s 
minds of an ideal of true, just, and pure living; a place 
in which those who are weary of the burden of 
daily cares should find a moment’s rest in the con- 
templation of the higher life, which is possible for all, though 
attained by so few; a place in which the man of strife and 
of business should have time to think how small, after all, 
are the rewards he covets compared with peace and charity.” 
Sceptic as he was, Huxtey declared that if such a Church 
were even supported by the State, none would be found to 
wish it disestablished. 


HUXLEY ON 
THE CHURCH 


ape FLUSH OF EXCITEMENT that follows any broken super- 
stition leads to some shallow theorizing. The removal of 
restraints has led woman to imitate man, with his different struc- 
ture and function—to copy his education and work too closely 
along his lines. The most excessive exhibitions of this kind have 
probably had their day. The prosperous American girl now 
takes more exercise and more air, and lives more in the 
country, than she ever did before; a sound body, firm 

nerves, and a sane mind will be the consequence; and sasitk aaa 
such physical vigor will express itself in an enjoyment : 

of natural functions, We like to do what we can do easily and 
well. The class which has been accused of avoiding children is 
coming to live more as the English aristocrats do, and one of the 
results will be to make the women of that class have as many 
children as the corresponding British women have. ‘The decrease 
in fertility among the prosperous, in the last half century, has 
been mainly in the cities. 


AIN WAS THE FIRST STRIKER, in the opinion of a coal- 

road President, and he killed Ape. for being prosperous. 
There is no solution to strikes, because they began with Genesis. 
“‘Those writers on the subject of strikes in the magazines, 
books, and newspapers have had no actual experience, or they 
would not be so ready to propose theories for the settlement 
of strikes. They are dreamers.’’ Once we thought there was 
a principle, covering the whole complicated subject; but Mr. 
BaER now denies that he ever said Diviné Providence had 
selected him as its special agent for the conduct of railroads 
in illegal combination with coal fields. Perhaps a may 
have slipped in or out, here or there, but does Mr. 
Baer deny the kernel of the matter—the declaration 
that Providence, in a general way, is responsible 
for his business and auspicious toward its conduct? Mr. 
has become famous over the entire country for his piety, and 
this identification of the’ union cause with the eldest curse, 
the primal brother-murder, shows his reading of the Scripture 
to have lost nothing of its comfort. The doctrine that the blame 
for employers’ methods is on the Lord, that profits are sacred, 
and that laborers, or others who interfere with capital, are 
directly instigated by the Prince of This World, is a doctrine 
held in one form or another by many pillars of society. Like 
many doctrines, it is a consolation in time of need. 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE BY AIRSHIP OVER MANHATTAN 


A. Roy Knabenshue, in his dirigible balloon, Toledo No. 2, rising from his starting point at Sixty-second Street and Central Park West. Mr. Knabenshue made two 


to Forty-second Street, and the second, on the 23d, to Eighteenth Street, returning in each case to Central Park. The 
airship is sixty-two feet long and sixteen feet in diameter. It weighs 200 pounds complete and is supported by 7,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. The gas bag is of 
The vessel is drawn along by a two-bladed propeller in the bow, driven by a 10-horsepower gasoline engine weighing 92 pounds 


flights from this point—the first, on August 20, 


Japanese silk and weighs 65 pounds. 
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THE ROOSEVELT PEACE 


of the estate of the late Colonel 





FTER THREE WEEKS of tense anx- 
iety, of alternating hope and de- 
spair, the Titanic struggle in The 

the Far East was brought to an end on 


Portsmouth Peace Conference has 


finally agreed upon the 


Jacob L. Greene, of Hartford, has 
exposed a case of incorrigible hon- 
esty even in the insurance busi- 


August 29. Portsmouth had become terms of a treaty. The Equitable admits wrong-doing, but puts ness. Colonel Greene was _presi- 
a telephone switchboard for St. Pe- the blame on individuals. President Mitchell, of the United Mine dent of the Connecticut Mutual 


tersburg, Tokio, and Oyster Bay. The 
plenipotentiaries had long ceased to 
negotiate. So far as their original 
powers were concerned they might 
have been on the way home before 
the last week of discussion began. 





Workers, demands a universal eight-hour day and the recognition 


of the 
over New York, and President Roosevelt has sailed under the sea 


union in the anthracite mines. An airship has 


Insurance Company for twenty- 
seven years at a salary of $25,- 
sailed 000 a year, but although he con- 
trolled the investment of millions 
and had every opportunity to amass 





immense wealth, his entire fortune 





They had stayed on the bare possi- 
bility that the messages they had 
been transmitting between the Czar and the 
Mikado might produce some result. By August 
23 the questions at issue had been reduced to the 
single proposition of the division of Sakhalin, with 
the payment by Russia of $600,000,000 for the 
northern half. The Japanese formally made that 
offer at the session of the Conference on that day. 
No action was taken and the meeting adjourned 
until the 26th. When the Japanese terms were 
transmitted to St. Petersburg, the response was an 
emphatic negative. Russia would not pay ‘“‘one 
copeck’’ as indemnity under any disguise. She 
was willing to pay liberally for the maintenance of 
the Russian prisoners in Japan, say $50,000,000, 
and she would cede half of Sakhalin, but she re- 
fused to consider the reimbursement of any part 
of Japan’s war expenses, however delicately the 
matter might be phrased. . Repeated messages 
from President Roosevelt to the Czar urging con- 
cessions produced no effect. At the meeting of 
the Conference on the 26th, even the secretaries 
were excluded, and no record was made of the pro- 
ceedings. When the Japanese received the Rus- 
sian refusal they asked for an adjournment until 
the 28th, and then until the 29th. Under pres- 
sure from abroad the resolution of the Mikado’s 
Government finally began to waver. Thoughtful 
Japanese did not relish being placed in 
the position of slaughtering thousands of 


courtesiey were exchanged in “highly correct 
form.’’ The Kaiser took care to welcome his 
visitors with a fleet as powerful as their own, 
and the newspapers, it was announced, ‘‘care- 
fully avoided saying anything unpleasant.’’ But 
the real feeling of Germany had been expressed 
a short time before by “‘Jugend,’’ of Munich, in 
some verses which remarked that even if Eng- 
land sent her entire navy to the Baltic, Ger- 
mans would be all the better pleased, ‘‘for then 
the most abject idiot in the German provinces 
must understand what need we have, what bitter 
need, to build many mighty ships.’’ The Kaiser 
has the knack of turning everything that happens 
to account. If things go well, his prestige grows; 
if ill, he has new arguments for his naval and mili- 
tary programmes. In the present case his British 
adversaries have given him powerful assistance in 
his enterprise of expanding the German navy. 


ONE HONEST MAN—BUT HE IS DEAD 


ens to produce a general cynicism as corrod- 
ing as the graft itself, anything that shows 
that there are still some honest men left becomes 
a matter of public importance. The settlement 


IN’: THAT the pervasiveness of ‘‘graft’’ threat- 


is valued at only fifty thousand 

dollars—just the cost of Mr. Hyde’s 
private car. The detection and exposure of 
similar cases of stubborn integrity might enable 
some clever journalistic detective to make a 
hit with a world somewhat weary of the odor 
of rottenness. 


EMULATING THE “NAUTILUS” 


N SUBMARINE, as in aerial navigation, the world 

of fact still lags considerably behind the world 

of fiction, but Mr. John P. Holland, the inventor 
of the Holland submarine boat, is pressing hard on 
the trail of Jules Verne. He has now designed a 
boat which he expects to reach certainly twenty- 
five knots and perhaps twenty-nine or thirty, sub- 
merged. In smooth water, such a craft, running 
awash, could overhaul any battleship or cruiser, 
dive as soon as it reached the danger zone, and 
torpedo the enemy before it lost his direction under 
water. If the inventor’s expectations are realized, 
all that will be necessary will be to multiply the 
new boat’s dimensions by three to have a counter- 
part of the Vauvti/us. Meanwhile President Roose- 
velt, in spite of his vigorous disavewal of any in- 
tention to risk a submarine voyage, has been unable 
to resist the temptation of enjoying a sensation neve 
previously experienced by any head of a State. Tle 
personally took part in the test of the 
Plunger, which he had been expected 





inen merely to collect the equivalent 
of half of Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune. If 
half a million people perished in the re- 
newed war, Japan would seem to be valu- 
ing human lives at a trifle over $1,000 
apiece. Accordingly, by the advice of 
the Elder Statesmen, the Mikado con- 
sented to waive an indemnity and to leave 
the northern half of Sakhalin to Russia. 
The Russians also saved that part of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway between Harbin 
and Chung-chun. Neveitheless Russia’s 
dream of Eastern lordship is ended. 
She loses her winter access to the sea, 
and Japan holds all the keys of her one 
Pacific naval base, frozen half the year. 


“CORRECT” COURTESIES 


N POINTED contrast with the recent 
naval love-making in French, British, 
and Canadian ports, the ceremonious 

tour of the British Channel Fleet in 








merely to witness from above, sank to a 
depth of forty feet in the Sound, saw ail 
sorts of submarine maneuvres, some of 
them in total darkness, and stayed under 
water fifty-five minutes in all. As a 
thoughtful concession to prudence, the 
naval authorities had fastened eye bolts 
to the Plunger, so that the world might 
not have the unparalleled sensation of a 
half-hourly succession of red extras de- 
scribing futile attempts at fishing for the 
President of the United States with slip- 
pery grappling irons at the bottem of 
the Sound. 


ON THE INSURANCE FIRING LINE 


° 

\@) 
a) ITHOUT AWAITING the opening of 
> W the Legislative investigation of the 
insurance scandals, Mr. James H. 
z Hyde has been disposing of his property 
in this country. He has sold his magnifi- 
cent country estate, ‘‘The Oaks’’; his 
private car ‘‘Bayshore,’’ said to be the 








German waters recalls the ‘‘friendly 
visits’’ of the Maine to Havana and 
of the Vizcaya to New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1898. The solemnities began 
at Swinemiinde on August 28, and 


Manchuria—Nominally restored to China, but 
really Japanese, 

Liaotung Peninsula~-Nominally leased from 
China, but really Japanese. | Ceded to Japan. 


THE RESULTS OF THE PEACE OF PORTSMOUTH 


Korea~-Nominally independent, but 


Japanese. 





Sakhalin south of 50 degrees north latitude 


finest in America, and his stock in the 
numerous corporations which sought him 
as a director when his name was more 
valuable than it is now. The Leg- 


really 
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islative Committee began its preparations for in- 
vestigating the extravagant expenses of insurance 
companies by giving to a group of political ste- 
nographers the contract for reporting the proceed- 
ings at a rate about eight times as high as that for 
which a business stenographic firm offered to do 
the work under bond. Two re- 
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pital, seem to be of unusual promise. They have 
had such success that the hospital has sent a pri- 
vate circular to physicians recommending Dr. 
Russell’s treatment, which, it is alleged, has al- 
ready effected fifty cures. The treatment is based 
upon the principle of building up the system to 


PREPARING FOR TROUBLE 


NLESS THE ANTHRACITE miners or the operators 
change their views the country may be called 
upon next spring to endure a coal strike that 

will efface the memory of the disastrous contest o! 
1902. In a speech at Tama- 
qua, Pennsylvania, on August 





ports on the insurance question 
were submitted to the American 
Bar Association by its Insurance 
Law Committee on August 25 

a majority report which held 
that all insurance, life, fire, and 
accident, should be put under 
Federal supervision, and a mi- 
nority report which maintained 
that the insurance business was 
not interstate commerce, and 
that its control was beyond the 
powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Association left the 
question open for its new com- 


mittee. On August 25 the 
Equitable filed its answer to 
the State’s suit against the - 


company and its individual di- 
rectors. The answer admitted 
the truth of some of the charges, 
but alleged that the acts had 
been committed by certain di- ron 
rectors and. officials without 
the knowledge of the rest. 
The defendant society there- 
fore took the unusual course ot 


joining in the prayer of the | 








27, President Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers, gave 
fair warning of the intentions 
of his organization. He said 
that when the time came to 
make a new wage agreement 
to replace the one which would 
expire on the first of next 
April, he would demand the 
recognition of the union and 
an eight-hour day. He con- 
sidered these conditions es- 
sential to industrial peace. In 
1898, he reminded his audience, 
the union had been recognized 
in the bituminous fields, and 
there had been no strikes there 
since. ‘‘What we want to 
do,’’ continued Mr. Mitchell, 
““is to have the union recog- 
nized in the anthracite region, 
so that we can say to Baer: 
‘Here is the labor of 150,000 
men and boys. We want so 
much for it, and you can take 
it or leave it,’ and he will take 
it, because he can’t get along 
without us.’’ Unless the op- 








plaintiff, submitting “‘its rights 
and interests in the matters in 
question to the judgment of The mines adrift 
the court.’’ The answer re- ut ie 
pudiates the queer Mercantil 

Crust loan of $685,000, saving that the transaction 
never came before the Board of Directors and was 
known only to James W. Alexander, Thomas D. 
Jordan, and Henry C. Deming, and perhaps to a 
few other individual defendants whom it is now im- 
possible to identify. It adds that the money was 
paid to the Trust Company by some persons un- 
known alter the claim had been resisted and disal- 
lowed by the present officers of the society. The 
Attorney-General’s allegation that the surplus of 
over $10,000,000 belongs to the policy-holders is 
not admitted by the society, which says that this 
question is now under investigation by the officers 
and directors, as well as in the Lord suit, and that 
**the future regulations and conduct of this defend- 
ant in respect to the computation of the equitable 
interest of the policy-holders in said sums or sur- 
plus will be governed by the judicial determination 
of the questions involved.”’ 


HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


MPAHE HOPES OF CONSUMPTIVES have been so often 
raised by the announcement of magic cures 
which end by leaving the death rate unchanged 

that alleged discoveries of this sort are received 

with caution. But the experiments of Dr. John 


F. Russell, at the New York Post-Graduate Hos- 
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DESTROYING A FLOATING MINE IN THE YELLOW SEA 








enable it to resist the tubercle bacilli. The patients 
eat as much as possible of nourishing food and 
after each meal drink two ounces of the juice of 
vegetables ground together ina pulp. This extract 
is made from raw potatoes, onions, beets, turnips, 
cabbages, sweet potatoes, apples, pineapples, car- 
rots, parsnips, rhubarb, summer squash, tomatoes, 
spinach, radishes, string beans, and green peas in 
the pod. In the confidential circular by which Dr. 
Russell’s discovery has been made public, the au- 
thorities of the hospital express the opinion that 
it “*may lead to a means by which everybody may 
be rendered immune from the deadly tubercle ba- 
cilli, just as vaccination safeguards from small- 
pox.’’ In any case the new treatment can do no 
harm, as might be feared from the widely heralded 
iodine cure of Professor Levi of Milan; and it 
does not lend itself to exploitation by patent-medi- 
cine quacks. Good eating and vegetable juice are 
not mysteries that would pay for extensive ad- 
vertising. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
genuine cure for consumption would be the great- 
est triumph medicine has ever won. Compared 
with the unremitting ravages of that plague, epi- 
demics of yellow fever, smallpox, and cholera are 
trivial. Consumption costs America more than a 
life every five minutes, and in some places it is 
responsible for a fifth of the entire death-roll. 


on which Russia and Japan fought out the issue of naval supremacy 
m Chinese and Japanese ports have been equipped with guns for their destruction 





erators experience a change of 
heart, it is practically certain 
that they will not accept these 
terms without a trial of 
strength. Forehanded persons accordingly will 
lay in their supply of coal for the winter of 1906-7 
before next April. 


are so dangerous 


RIFLEMEN AT SEA GIRT 


IR CONAN DOYLE and his disciples, who hold 

that a nation is to be saved by rifle clubs, 

would congratulate America upon the extraor- 
dinary interest aroused by the annual matches 
of the National Rifle Association, which began at 
Sea Girt on August 24, and were scheduled to last 
two anda half weeks. The competition was ona 
scale never approached before. The rules had 
fixed a minimum of thirty-six entries for the indi- 
viduai matches, but to the astonishment of the 
officials 657 contestants presented themselves, and 
it was necessary to shoot in twenty-one relays. 


THE “BENNINGTON” DISCLOSURES 


HE REPORT of the court of inquiry upon the 
Bennington disaster discloses a state of negli- 
gence and incompetence so gross as to engen- 

der the gravest apprehensions concerning the con- 
ditions in the engine rooms of all our warships. It 
appears from the findings of the court that the Ben- 
nington’s boiler did not burst accidentally, but was 




















The team representing the District of Columbia at practice 





THE GREAT RIFLE TOURNAMENT AT SEA GIRT 


This year’s matches of the National Rifle Association have five times as many competitors as last year’s. There are thirty-seven teams, representing the army, navy, and militia from Maine to Hawaii 


Captain G. E. Cook, winner of last year’s cup, coaching the Maryland contestants 
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deliberately blown up by increasing the pressure in 
it to a point at which something had to give way. 
Tests of the ruptured metal showed that it was in 
good condition. The steam gauge had been care- 
lessly cut off and failed to register any pressure, 
and nobody noticed this peculiarity, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the stokers had 
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Empire, and possibly check the drain of their 
young people to the United States. They would 
remain for some time the third Province of the 
Dominion. But sentiment is by no means unani- 
mous for the change. In Prince Edward Island, 
especially, political union is considered less im- 
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pened that every one of them was built on the 
Great Lakes. Nota single steel steamer, large or 
small, hailing from the seacoast of the United 
States, was added to our merchant marine in that 
time, and the largest American steamer of any kind 
built on salt water and numbered within that 
period was a wooden stern- 
wheeler of 419 tons launched 





been crowding the fires and that 
the adjoining boiler showed a 
pressure of one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds to the square 
inch. There is no evidence 
that the safety valves were in 
working order, and no record 
of their having been over- 
hauled within a year, although 
orders had been given to have 
this done last March. The 
court finds an oiler, a fireman, 
and a chief machinist’s mate, 
all of whom are dead, directly 
responsible for the criminal 
blunders that caused the ex- 
plosion, and it recommends 
that the young ensign, Charles 
T. Wade, who was in charge of 
the ship’s machinery, be tried 
by court-martial for neglect of 
duty in accepting verbal re- 
ports of subordinates that the 
safety valves had been over- 
hauled instead of attending to 
the matter in person. The lam- 
entable state of things on the 
Bennington, with the machin- 








at Seattle, and evidently des- 
tined for inland use. 


LEGAL MORALS 


S CAPITALISTS ARE becoming 
sensitive on the subject 
of tainted money, lawyers 

are growing sensitive upon that 
of tainted legal ethics. At the 
annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Narra- 
gansett Pier, beginning August 
23, this was one of the first 
topics touched upon. The 
president of the association, 
Mr. Henry St. George Tucker 
of Virginia, quoted President 
Roosevelt’s remark that influ- 
ential members of the bar often 
made it ‘‘their special task to 
work out bold and ingenious 
schemes by which their very 
wealthy clients, individual or 
corporate, can evade the laws 
which are made to regulate, in 
the interest of the public, the 








ery at the mercy of careless use of great wealth.’’ Mr. 
mechanics, under the nominal A SHORT TURN IN THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TUNNEL Tucker called upon the as- 
supervision of an_ indifferent This curve, of 150 feet radius, under Morton and Greenwich Streets, is the sharpest ever made in shield boring. The sociation to purge the bar of 
line officer, suggests Spanish . tunnel passes under a house whose occupants did not know that anything was going on until the work was over its unworthy members, and 
rather than American naval suggested that the character 
traditions. It can hardly be due to anything but portant than physical union by a tunnel under of the profession should be built up by molding 
the destruction of our old skilled Engineer Corps Northumberland Strait. The island is willing the plastic minds of the students in the law 
by the unfortunate Personnel Act, and it raises enough to unite with the other Provinces if they schools. In one respect, however, he failed to 


painful reflections about the possible happenings 
if a fleet in such a condition should have to go 
into battle with an efficient enemy. 


NEW YORK ANNEXED TO AMERICA 


ITH THE COMPLETION of the twin tunnels of 

the New York and New Jersey Railroad 

under the North River, Manhattan Island 
has been annexed to the mainland of North 
America. These tunnels make it possible, for the 
first time in history, to go direct from the metrop- 
olis to the West without leaving solid ground. 
When President McAdoo’s plans are all carried 
out, there will be another pair of tunnels running 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal in Jersey 
City to the foot of Cortiandt Street, a system on 
the New Jersey side connecting the stations of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie, and the Lackawanna, a line in Manhattan 
running up Sixth Avenue to Thirty-third Street, 
and another across Ninth to Astor Place. By 
means of a connection with the present subways, 
passengers can then be taken without change from 
the Grand Central Station in New York, or from 
the Flatbush Avenue Station in Brooklyn, to any of 
the terminals in New Jersey. The New York and 
New Jersey Company will have a great union sta- 
tion in Manhattan, in which the roads running 
through Jersey City and Hoboken will have ticket 
offices and baggage rooms, so that baggage may be 
checked through from New York to all points on 
their lines. Although the walking under the North 
River is now fairly good, the trains that are to take 
passengers from New York to New Jersey in three 
minutes will not be running for another year. 


A PROPOSED PROVINCIAL MERGER 


HE MARITIME BOARD OF TRADE, in its meeting 
+t at Yarmouth, has launched the project of a 

union of the three Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. The 
Maritime Provinces, with a small and stationary 
population, have now to support the burden of 
three governments and three legislatures. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have practically no 
more people now than they had twenty years ago. 
Prince Edward Island has fewer. Together the 
three Provinces had 893,953 inhabitants in 1901— 
considerably more than the State of Maine. By 
union they would lighten their taxes, postpone 
their coming eclipse by the great Northwestern 


will help it to get its tunnel, but the ultimatum of 
the islanders is, ‘‘No tunnel, no union.’’ The 
justice of the island’s demand is generally recog- 
nized, but the taxpayers of the other Provinces are 
staggered by the cost of a work that would be by 
far the greatest of its kind ever undertaken. 


OUR FRESH-WATER MARINE 


HE RETURNS of vessels officially numbered in 
T the United States for the first two weeks of 
August show with rather startling clearness 
where the American merchant marine is really 





A DIFFIDENT SUGGESTION 


Submitted in case the President should contemplate the se- 
lection of a new head for the Department of Agriculture 
Drawn by E. W. Kemble 


alive. In the time covered by this report, four 
steel steamers, ranging from 4,544 to 6,524 tons, 
besides a little one of 203 tons, were documented— 
a pretty. fair showing for two weeks. Only it hap- 


grasp the actual situation. He observed: ‘‘In- 
stances of irregularity and dishonesty will only be 
known to those of the local bar where the derelict 
conducts his immoral practices.’’ On the contrary, 
it is precisely because the sale of brains and con- 
sciences for immoral ends is of national notoriety, 
and committed by men who are regarded as models 
by the novices of the profession, that the evil is 
so dangerous. 


FLYING OVER NEW YORK 


two ascents in New York in the latter part of 

August did not mark in itself any particular 
advance over the dirigible balloons employed by 
Santos-Dumont and others for years past. But as 
the first aerial cruises ever witnessed by the inhab- 
itants of Manhattan, to many of whom a thing’s ex- 
istence dates from its first appearance in New York, 
these voyages assumed the proportions of a his- 
torical event. The eager excitement in which the 
whole city dropped its work, turned its collective 
face to the sky, and stormed the Central Park 
lawns and flower beds when the aeronaut de- 
scended, gave a revealing hint of the fame and 
rewards that await the genius who shall put aerial 
navigation on a commercial basis. Mr. Knaben- 
shue thinks that, although the practical airship has 
not yet arrived, the market is not going to wait 
for it. He announces his intention of beginning 
at once to build flying machines to order. ‘‘I 
know,’’ he remarks, ‘‘that there are great num- 
bers of people who wish to have airships of their 
own. I expect that the airship will soon 
take the place now held by the automobile in 
popular esteem, as the automobile succeeded the 
bicycle.”’ 


fi AIRSHIP in which A. Roy Knabenshue made 


NO BOYCOTT IN MANCHURIA 


ONSUL SAMMONS, of Newchwang, reports that 
the boycott of American goods has not taken 
root in Manchuria, although an attempt was 

made to organize it from Shanghai. American 
goods are selling in that region on their merits. 
The Chinese merchants, who know exactly what 
things are worth, buy American cottons because 
they are the best in the market, made for wear and 
not for show. Now that the Russians have been 
driven out of Manchuria, American kerosene has a 
clear field and the unprecedented sales of 1904 
will be outdone. 
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A field in the Imperial Valley, formerly part of the Colorado Desert of Southern California 


The New River, which carries the overflow of the Colorado through Mexico into the Imperial Valley 


THE LEVEL DESERT PLOWED AND WAITING FOR ITS FIRST DRINK, AND THE IRMIGATING STREAM FROM WHICH IT IS TO BE DRAWN 


PIONEERS OF THE DRY PLACES 


The third of a series of articles describing the work of the United States Reclamation Service in the arid West. 


The last 


article described the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona; the next will tell of the fintshed work of irrigation as revealed in California 


il.—YUMA AND THE SUNKEN DESERT 


HE town of Yuma, in the southwestern corner of 
Arizona, is one of the earth's hot places. It is no 
more uncomfortable—because of the extremely 
dry air—than New York City is in one of those 
muggy summer weeks when people sleep on the grass 
in the parks and small boys go swimming in the public 
fountains without getting arrested, but the mercury 
behaves scandalously, and has given Yuma a reputa- 
tion. No matter where you are traveling in the South- 
west, if you happen te remark upon the heat, your 
host, or the Pullman conductor, or the man across the 
table in the dining-car, will smile upon you in a fa- 
therly way and say, ‘‘Ha! wait till you get to Yuma!”’ 
‘he ancient anecdote about the man who went back 
for his overcoat was first told about Yuma, and they 
say that the ground about there gets so hot that the 
little desert lizards have to turn over on their backs 
every little while and wriggle their feet in the air until 
they have cooled off enough and they can turn back 
and run on again. 

Across the river from Yuma begins what used to 
be known as the Colorado Desert. It is a flat waste, 
mostly below sea level, some fifty to one hundred miles 
across, hemmed in by ghostly sand dunes and barren 
mountains covered with uncanny-looking volcanic 
rock, and across it a hot wind breathes up from the 
Gulf of California precisely like the breath from an 
open oven door, ‘This is another hot place. At Yuma, 
in the summer, nobody feels worried to have the mer- 
cury hover round 115 degrees. Over in the ‘‘desert,”’ 
which is now rapidly becoming no desert at all, very 
conservative and self-respecting thermometers go up 
to 119 degrees and think nothing of it, while other in- 
struments—those which in the wintry 
north are known as ‘‘milkmen’s ther 
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IRRIGABLE LANDS ALONG THE LOWER CiWLORADO 


clothes so fast that you will feel actually cold, although 

the thermometer stands at 115 degrees in the shade. 

In such a climate, if the apparently lifeless soil hap- 

pens really to be fertile, all that is needed, oBviously, 

is plenty of water to turn the whole country yeto one 
#3 
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vast forcing hot-house. The soil does happen to be 
fertile—as fertile as that of the Nile Valley, and built 
up in a similar way. The Colorado offers no end of 
water. And this whole country of the Imperial Valley 
and the Colorado delta is, indeed, one great hot-house 
without the steam pipes and the glass. Having said 
which, by way of preface, we may now go back to the 
beginning of things and consider for a moment the 
career of the ancient and honorable stream which has 
brought this about, which has wrought miracles since 
men first heard of it and still is working them. 

The Colorado gathers its strength in the mountains 
of Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, and after boring 
through hundreds of miles of canyons settles itself 
with dignity and repose into the warm waters of the 
Gulf of California. White men have known of it al- 
most as long as they have known of America. Only 
forty-eight years after the landing of Columbus, the 
gentlemen adventurers of Spain wandered through this 
land of mystery, De Cardenas coming out on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon after crossing the Painted Desert 
from Zumi, and Alarcon sailing up from the Gulf. It 
is two thousand miles long—rather more than as far as 
from New York to Chicago and back again—and for 
somewhat over one hundred miles of its lower course it 
is navigable. In its middle journey it booms for a thou 
sand ‘miles through canyons which, in places, are a 
mile deep and thirteen miles across from rim to rim— 
a part of the world which some have ventured to paint 
and to describe, but before which it would better be- 
come the best of them to lay aside their brushes and 
pens and meditate on the littleness of man. In its 
lower course, where it leaves the canyons, and flows 
between southwestern Arizona and southeastern Cali- 
fornia, this versatile stream, as if not satisfied with the 
work of awful beauty which it has left 
behind, turns to practical utility and 
becomes—as we put it—more useful, 





mometers’’—soar much higher. At 
breakfast in the little hotel in Im- 
perial last June I asked the man sit- 
ting next to me if they had had a 
warm spring. ‘‘Well,’’ said he with 
a sort of cheerful regret, as one de 
termined to make the best of a bad 
matter, ‘‘not what you'd really call 
hot. We haven't been able to get it 
above one hundred and fifteen yet.”’ 
When I asked him if this wasn’t a bit 
wearing he replied, ‘‘ Never goes above 
a hundred and twenty-eight here and 
that don’t bother me!’ It rains round 
Yuma and Imperial about three inches 
in the whole year—one good shower in 
the East. When you recall that El 
Paso, which is reckoned to be in the 
‘‘desert,’’ too, has more than three 
times as much as this, you can gather 
that the neighborhood is ‘‘some dry."’ 
It is so dry, indeed, and so hot that 
what little rain falls disappears at 
once, and for all practical purposes it 
might almost as well not rain at all. 
So rapid is evaporation that the tem- 
perature at the side of a field of alfalfa 
across which a wind is blowing, and 
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by building up a fertile delta and min- 
istering to man’s comfort and physi 
cal needs. It flows, in other words, 
through a comparatively level valley, 
on the floor of which it has deposited 
through all these years, just as the 
Nile deposits each year at its flood 
period, the pulverized rocks and earth 
which it has ground out along its 
upper course. The Colorado brings 
down each year enough silt to cover 
sixty-two square miles one foot deep 
with compact alluvial soil, and it is in 
the vagaries of its delta that we wit 
ness the most extraordinary perform- 
ances of this most extraordinary river. 

In the beginning, the land that the 
maps still call the Colorado Desert 
was at the bottom of the ocean—an 
arm of the Gulf of California stretch 
ing northwestward to the feet of th 
San Jacinto and the San Bernardino 
Mountains, To-day this desert and 
the farms and towns of what is now 
called the Imperial Valley lie only 
slightly above or actually below sea 
level, the land sloping northward 
for one hundred miles to the Salton 








upon which irrigation water is being 
flooded, may be five degrees lower 
than that on the other. You may fall 
into an irrigation ditch, crawl out, 
and the water will dry out of your 


“This fight with the land—by day, in the white heat, plodding over ‘ 
wood with a railroad rail scraper, or wading about in the pasty mud as the water is turned on”’ 


GIVING THE DUSTY DESERT SOIL ITS FIRST DRENCHING 
ite mines’ and grease- 





Sink, two hundred and sixty-three 
feet below the level of the sea. 
Into this gulf the Colorado steadily 
threw its mighty burden of silt—the 
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ground-up mountains of Arizona and 
Utah and Colorado—until finally, with 
the help, perhaps, of some crustal eleva- 
tion, a dike was built clear across the 
arm of salt water from Yuma over to the 
Cocopahs in Lower California. The up- 
per part of the gulf became an inclosed 
salt lake. This lake dried up, and all 
that is left now to show the parentage 
of the ocean is the salty morass at the 
northwestern end known as the Salton 
Sink, the old line of the beach. and its 
sea shells, and the level floor of what 
was once the bottom of the sea. The 
final result is a river flowing between 
banks of its own building, which, as soon 
as a flood makes it high enough, it over- 
flows and goes gallivanting off backward 
into the sunken desert. And a traveler 
on his way through southern California 
this summer could have the unique and 








over again, we would not throw away one 
of the richest deltas in the world, and 
give Mexico the ocean entrance of a river 
two thousand miles long, all but fifty 
miles of which is on American soil. The 
priceless silt which has been scoured from 
half a dozen States would not now be 
heaped up each year as an ill-used gift to 
the lands below the border, and white 
men might be building their homes and 
farms from Yuma clear down to the ocean. 
It is a curious country, this land of the 
overflows. In the spring and summer cat- 
tle range over it, feeding on the rich 
herbage that springs up as soon as the 
floods subside. ‘There are mires and mud- 
holes everywhere, and from sunrise until 
dark the cowboys and their ponies, almost 
never dry, covered with pasty ooze, work 
like ambulance surgeons at a caved-in 
building, lassoing the stupid steers and 





puzzling experience of leaving Yuma and 
the Colorado flowing southward, riding 


SALT WORKS NEAR SALTON FLOODED 


BY WATER FROM THE COLORADO 


pulling them out by main strength when 
they have resigned themselves to ‘‘bog- 





one hundred miles northward across a 
shimmering alkali desert, and then sud- 
denly finding the railroad tracks inun- 
dated by a fresh-water sea, and seeing a 
mysterious muddy river flowing north- 
ward which had come from the Colorado 
by way of Mexico, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. When you have 
studied the thing out with a relief map 
it is simple enough, but to the casual 
spectator it seems about as extraordinary 
as it would to have farms in western 
New York State flooded by the Hudson. 
These two tracts—the far-off sunken 
desert and the delta bordering the main 
river—are the land now being reclaimed 
by the Colorado. The first project wa, 
undertaken by a private organization, 
the latter is being put through by the 
Government. Nominally, they have noth 
ing in common, but, because of their 








ging down.’’ Here and there on the dry 
patches the Cocopahs scratch the ree 
and raise little Jack-and-the-beanstalk 
crops, just as they used to do hundreds of 
years ago, just asthe Egyptians did when 
Father Nile withdrew his waters. What 
might be done with this country were 
proper canals and dikes put through is, 
unluckily, no longer a concern of those 
Americans who, first of all, wish to build 
their homes on American soil. And for 
this the water has been carried round- 
about and northward across the line, past 
the ghostly Superstition Mountains, over 
the trails where the pioneers used to die 
of thirst in the old days, to the sunken 
land of drifting sand dunes and salt sinks. 

Just below Pilot Knob, near Yuma, 
where the Southern Pacific cuts through 
the hills and strikes out across the desert, 
the canal that is to feed the Imperial Val- 








common source of water supply, we shall 
here consider them together. 

The Government’s work is in the neigh- 
borhood of Yuma, the principal town on 
the river between the canyon and the 
Gulf, and the natural centre and dis- 
tributing point for a great area of level and very fertile 
land. Yuma is the place where the overland traveler, 
on his first trip to California, looks out of his Pullman 
at night, and, seeing a lot of lanterns twinkling inter 
estingly in the darkness, lighting up gaudy blankets 
and the wrinkled, painted faces of Indians squatted be- 
hind them, selling beads and baskets, feels that he is 
really beholding the West. The new canals are to 
reclaim the lands in the Yuma Indian reservation, just 
across the river in California, the alluvial flats bordering 
the river and the high mesa to the south of the town 
stretching as far as one can see toward Mexico—in all 
some 139,000 acres. There are now under cultivation 
about Yuma somewhat over 10,000 acres. The climate 
is so hot that when water is put on the soil things 
spring up riotously—probably the earliest vegetables 
in the country can be matured here, figs and the citrus 
fruits grow cheerfully, and with good luck the alfalfa 
farmers can cut seven or eight crops a year—from ten 
to twelve tons to the acre. The first work of the engi- 
neers will be to pump water to the high mesa southeast 
of town and turn into orchards some 25,000 acres now 
baking uselessly in the sun. 

The dam will be built at the Pot Holes, near Laguna, 
about ten miles above town. The Colorado being 
at all seasons of the year an able-bodied stream, there 
is no necessity of impounding a vast lake of water 
to last through the summer; indeed, the character of 
the river-bed here would not permit the building of a 
narrow lofty structure of a monolithic character. The 

roblem is similar to that met by British engineers in 
ndia on rivers with soft beds, and it will be similarly 
solved. A low diversion dam will be built, 19 feet high 
and 4,780 feet—over seven-eighths of a mile—wide. 
This low weir—226 feet wide, up and down stream— 


level. 


and thirty miles wide, covering the Salton Sink 


REMOVING SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH POLES TO SAVE THE WOOD 
The overflow of the Colorado River this summer created this phenomenon of a lake, eighty miles long 
a salt desert two hundred and sixty feet below sea 
This water had left a river flowing southward and flowed northward nearly two hundred miles 


will be made of heavy bowlders, reinforced at either 
end and in the middle by cement partitions or ‘‘cores’’ 
extending transversely across the stream, the whole 
tapering down from tg feet in height at the upstream 
end to the river-bed at the downstream end, somewhat 
after the manner of a natural sandbar. 

The dam will make a settling basin ten miles long 
and with a maximum width of 234 miles. 
builder such as the Colorado is, of course, a dangerous 
thing to turn into comparatively small canals, and 
the first problem to be met in diverting the river was 
the handling of the sediment. At each end of the dam 
wide sluiceways will be cut through solid rock. Down 
such paths the bulk of the silt will naturally flow. 
The irrigation canals proper will only skim off the 
upper foot of water from the sluiceways. The first 3,000 
feet of these canals will, moreover, be so wide and so 
slightly inclined that the flow will be slower than one 
foot per second, and most of the sediment which has 
slipped through the ‘‘skimming”’ process will drop to 
the bottom. As a last precaution, it will be made pos 
sible to scour out these settling drains and the big 
sluiceways by merely turning in the river with its 
30,000 cubic feet per second. 

One canal will run down the California side of the 
river through the reservation, the other will be carried 
down the Arizona side to the Giia, which, to avoid the 
spring floods of that volatile stream, it will dive under 
in a great steel and cement tunnel over half a mile long, 
coming up on the southern side. Then it will swing 
round toward Yuma and thence southward, paralleling 
the Colorado to the Mexico line some twenty miles or so 
below the town. The total length of the main canals 
and their main laterals will be about 175 miles. 

Were we able now to make the ‘‘Gadsden Purchase’”’ 


A delta- , 


ley, fifty miles away, leaves the Colorado. 
During the floods of the past summer 
the entrance to it was ripped out and a 
stream over one hundred feet wide and 
fifteen feet deep went bowling down into 
the sink until the little papers of the 
valley had to tell their worried subscribers every week 
that the whole Colorado wasn’t going to about-face and 
pour down upon them. More playful comments ap 
peared in bigger journals, safely distant in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco: 

‘“‘The sea has come into its own again down in the 
Salton basin, on the Colorado desert. Where the 
ichthyosauri and plesiosauri and other little and big 
sauri disported several kalpas ago, the waves again 
break on the ancient beaches, and that stranded Span- 
ish galleon of the desert which was last spoken by 
Joaquin Miller may come drifting to port again if it is 
not crumbled dust. Beachcombers down that way say 
that one can now sail from Salton to very near Im 
perial. Men who have lived there under the lure of the 
desert for years are becoming restless. They find it is 
becoming too salubrious. A fleet of catboats affords 
amusement to the few white men at Salton, and the 
Indians gaze out over the new ocean and crone their 
old legends about the end of the world approaching.”’ 

But in ordinary times the canal runs over to the 
Alamo River, and follows its bed up the eastern side 
of the Imperial Valley, whiie another stream, leaving 
the Colorado further down as the Rio Padrones enters 
Volcano Lake, and flowing out as the New River, when 
the waters are high enough, runs up the western side 
of the valley. It was the Forty-niners who discovered 
the New. ‘They said good-by to water at Pilot Knob, 
and struck out across the desert—there’d been no 
water there in '47, when Kearney and his men from 
Fort Leavenworth went through—and when they 
stumbled on a yellow flood streaming northward be- 
tween the mesquites, there was nothing left but to call 
it ‘‘New.’’ These two streams feed the valley. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ROW of gaudy hanging baskets swayed on a 
tring between the stovepipe and the wooden 

‘b at the head of the bed. The floor was lit 

red with scraps of brightcambric. John Ryan, 
anding in the middle of the room, tore a yard of sky- 
blue silesia mechanically into two-inch strips with a 
teady, rasping sound, and his wife, seated at the 
wooden table, frayed the edges of similar rose-colored 


st 


strips. Her apparatus was simple: a hatpin to fasten 
me end of the strip to the table, a stout needle to start 
the raveling When she had frayed the edges till only 


i narrow core of cloth was left, she twirled the strip 


into a feathery spiral, allowed it to double on itself, and 





tossed it on a fluffy, many-colored heap of cambric be- 
side her on the table. ‘The ravelings fell on the floor, 
in her lap. Her hair was full of them, and it was pretty 
hair, chestnut colored, parted in the middle, rolled at 
the sides, and coiled up and down at the back of her 
head and low on her neck in a great loose figure eight. 
Her profile, silhouetted against the light, was very 
pure and dignified and sad. As she worked she chewed 


not gum—a little ball of ravelings. John Ryan 
sucked an empty pipe. The room was a garret, lighted 
by one dormer window, under which the table had been 
pushed. There was a cooking-stove with no fire in it, 
a bed with no blankets on it, a bureau without a looking- 


rlas Everything was clean, with the gray cleanliness 
of poverty and over-use. 

fohn Ryan tore apart his last four inches of sky-blue 
silesia, hung them with 
the others over the 
back of a chair, and 


away and hurled over his head through the open door. 
He heard it fall with a flop at the bottom of the attic 


stairs. The tears overflowed. 


Johnnie’s father slammed the door with one hand 


while he jerked his son’s 


other. 


‘*Look at me!"’ he shouted, glaring at the bewildered 
face, the swimming eyes. ‘‘Do you want me to lick 


you? Well, the next time I ketch you eatin’ garbage 


I'll lick you till you can’t sit down for a week.”’ 
Johnnie's face was as expressionless as a little piece 
His tears trickled down his chin 
Again the ferocity 
**Don’t you know it’s only 


of dirty white dough. 
and through his father’s fingers. 
died out of the angry voice 
little dogs and cats that eats out of swill barrels? 

you want to be a little dog with fleas all over you?”’ 


‘‘No-o-o!”’ sobbed the baby. 


“Then don’t you eat no more garbage, else you will 
be. Now go to your mother and tell her to wipe your 


eyes. 


The child thrust his head up between his mother’s 
busy arms, and she gathered him into her lap and 
smoothed his rough yellow hair. 


like hers, with dark lashes. 


‘Listen, Johnnie! 


for you 


now you 


want it 


won’t have none 


now.”’ 
Held by his mother’s eyes, Johnnie shook his head 


He had big biue eyes, 


Mamma’s got a piece of bread 
up there on the shelf; 





looked iround the 
room 
“Where's that kid?’ 


he asked abruptly 
His wife pushed up 
the window a little way 


and craned her neck 
out over tie ill A 
moment ind she drew 
back as tf she had been 


truck; misery in her 
eyes 


‘Oh, Lord, John, 
he’s at the swill!” she 
said 

With a snarl the man 
had bounded across the 
room and flung the 
window wide Down 


in one corner of the 
dirty back yard, a lit 
tle, ragged, three-year- 
old boy stood on tiptoe 
fumbling with the 
moist contents of a 
full swill barrel: 

“Tohnnie!” roared 
his father savagely, 
“oet out of that!"’ 

he child turned a 
startled face up to the 
sky, and involuntarily 
the man’s voice soft- 
ened: ‘Come up here. 
I want you!” 

Then he vented his 
anger on the window 
and pushed it down 
with a bang. 

Presently there were 
little pattering, jerky 
steps on the stairs out- 
side the door, and a 
subdued accompani 
ment of whimpering. 
Johnnie came into the 
room with his features 
drawn into position for 
a burst of tears, and a 
large piece of wet, dirty 
bread in one hand. The 
next instant the bread 
had been snatched 








** Prove it! 





You scabby coward!’’ 





slowly in hypnotic obedience, but his mouth quivered 
dubiously. 

‘“That’s a good boy!’ 
ain’t hungry.” 

He did not contradict, but he laid one dirty little 
hand on her lips: ‘‘What you eatin’, mamma?”’ 

‘Nothin’, darlin’, I’m just chewin’ ravelin’s, that’s 
all.’’ 

‘Can't I have some?” 

‘*No, you'd swallow them.”’ 

‘*No, I wouldn’t.’’ 

“Yes, you would, too. They ain’t got no taste. 
Look! I'll spit ’em out—there! Now, you get down 
and make me a pretty rainbow on the floor. Show me 
which is blue.”’ 

Johnnie slid to his feet and surveyed the bright 
scraps all around him, at first listlessly, then with a 
slowly awakening interest which gradually settled into 
judicial contemplation. His mother had gone back to 
her work, but his father, in the act of gluing a fuzzy 
border upon the pasteboard skeleton of a hanging 
basket, paused to watch him. 

“Diss, boo,’’ said Johnnie at last, picking up a piece 
of blue cambric. 

‘‘Now, green,”’ said his father with a pleased look of 
triumph. 

‘‘Gheen!”’ cried Johnnie, warming to his work. A 
little pink color had come into his cheeks, his mouth 
opened in a broad, enchanting smile. 

“‘Red!’’ His father’s voice was exultant. 

*Wed!"’ Johnnie swooped, caught up two tangled 
bits—red and pink—rejected the pink and waved the 
red. 

His father and mother exchanged a glance of pride. 

‘‘Now, you put all them colors in piles,’’ his mother 
directed; ‘‘a pile of red, and a pile of pink, and yellow, 
and blue, and green, and purple—”’ 

‘*An’ white,’’ volunteered Johnnie. 

‘Yes, and white, and then you can make the rain- 
bow. Goon, now!” 

There was silence until the steady ticking of the 
cheap alarm clock on the bureau began to drum in- 
sistently upon the stillness. 

“That might as well go next,’’ said Ryan, glancing 
at the clock. ‘‘I’ll take it over to Rosenheim’s ’s afte: 
noon when I go out with the baskets.”’ 

‘*But if you was to get an early job,’’ faltered his 
wife, ‘‘you'll need it to wake you.”’ 

“Oh, yes, if!’” he sneered. 

“There’s Johnnie’s Roosian blouse suit his Uncle 
Mike give him for Christmas; it’s like new; it would 
bring somethin’.”’ 

“I tell you, no!’ 
clock.”’ 

Johnnie had marshaled his colors in heaps and was 
now engaged in placing the blue scraps edge to edge in 
a long wavy line across the floor. Some one was com- 
ing up the garret stairs. 

Mrs. Ryan lifted her head and listened. 

‘Sounds like Mike,’’ she said in astonishme:t 
‘‘What’s he doin’ round here this time o’ day? 1's 
past two o’clock. Oh, John; if he’s got you a jv)! 
Come in!’’ and she faced the door with the light of 
expectation in her eyes. 

Her brother Mike was a big leathery man. LHe 
moved through the doorway with the awkward rele::t- 
lessness of a steam roller. 

‘**Lio, Mary!’ he said. ‘’Llo, John!’ The jovial 
tone carried in it a hint of preoccupation and em- 
barrassment. 

Mary, with her eager eyes following him, forgot to 
speak. John nodded. 

‘Lio, baby!’’ said Mike, and flicked his long team- 
ster’s whip playfully about Johnnie’s legs. ‘‘Thoug!it 
you had another chair?’’ 

‘*We loaned it,”’ John replied. 

The teamster watched his brother-in-law's nimble 
fingers fora moment, and then suddenly burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

‘*Loaned it! Well, you always was a cool 'un, Join. 
You’d ought ter write jokes fer the papers. Loaned it, 
he says! I hope you kept the ticket.” 

‘“*You’re welcome to call it a joke if you like,’ said 
John gruffly, pleasure at the tribute to his wit min- 
gling with anger at the discovery of his meaning. 


His mother kissed him. ‘You 


cried the man. ‘‘I’'ll take the 
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“Set on the bed, Mike,’’ suggested Mary. ‘‘Look 
out for them baskets.’’ 

The big man lumbered across the room and sat cau- 
tiously on the edge of the bed. After a moment he 
moved further back and wriggled up and down experi- 
mentally, as if something in the nature of the seat sur- 
prised him. Then he turned up the sheet and felt 
under the thin mattress. There were no springs. 

“Thought you had,’’ he blurted out and stopped. 
“Guess the chair ain’t the only—”’ here he balked again. 

‘Nothin’.”” A meditative look grew in his eyes and 
settied into a fixed stare, the inward gaze of a man 
whose own affairs have unexpectedly bulked large and 
threatening on his mental horizon, whose neighbor’s 

ubles have pointed a sinister analogy. 

After a little he came out of his revery and took a 

iberate survey of the bare room. Once he caught 
\is sister’s wistful, furtive eye, but she bent to her 
vork hastily. 

‘How long is it you’ve been out of a job, John?’’ 
He asked the question uneasily, as if it were personal 
10 himself. 

‘Three months.”’ 

‘And how much do the baskets pay?”’ 

“They don’t pay,’’ said John briefly. 
“Oh, well, I was only askin’.”’ 

Again conversation languished. 
grown white with hope deferred. 
floor, laid a yellow strip under the 
long blue one. The visitor watched 
him idly a few minutes, and then 
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Mary’s face had 
Johnnie, on the 
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said again. ‘‘Well, good-by, John, good luck to you! 
Good-by, Mary! Good-by, Johnnie.’’ And they heard 
him lurching heavily down the stairs. 

After that there was a long silence in the room. 
Mary, having finished her fraying, turned her attention 
to tassels. Johnnie fell asleep on the floor. At half- 
past four John Ryan took down the string of finished 
baskets, slipped them together into a gay cluster, and 
put on his hat and coat. 

““There’s that quarter I saved, you know,”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘Don’t you wantit? Weain’t got nothin’ in the 
house but bread, and Johnnie’d ought to have some- 
thin’, a potato, or grits, for his supper—and milk.’ 

“No; hang on to the quarter. Moray’ll pay me for 
these and that’ll be enough,’’ he answered. ‘‘Maybe 
I’ll bring home a piece of liver.’’ 

After he had gone, Mary swept up Johnnie’ s rainbow, 
and set him to picking up thr eads. ‘Then she washed his 
protesting face and hands. ‘‘Set pot to boil,’’ said he. 

‘‘Not yet, Johnnie; wait till papa comes. He'll sure 
bring us somethin’ good.” 

They went out to the head of the stairs and listened. 
The smell of all the suppers in the house came up 
through the halls. Johnnie peered through the ban 
isters and sniffed longingly: ‘‘When will papa come?”’ 
he quavered. 

“Soon, darlin’; 
Johnnie; that’s what keeps him late.’ 


I guess he’s buyin’ somethin’ for 
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“T wonder w hat’s keepin’ him?’’ she murmured over 
and over again. ‘‘He never done this way before. He 
wouldn’t leave Johnnie go to bed hungry, not if he 
could help it. Somethin’ must have happened.’’ And 
once she said: ‘‘If he takes to drink, it'll be the last 
straw.”’ 

At ten o’clock she heard his step on the stairs, a 
tired step, but steady, and the fervor with which she 
said ‘*Thank God!’’ made her realize how anxious she 
had been. She turned up the light. When he came in 
he still carried the baskets in his hand. 

‘‘Oh!"’ she exclaimed, very low and shaky. 

‘‘Moray wouldn’t take no more,’’ he explained in a 
level, listless voice. ‘‘It ain't fly season, and he can’t 
get rid of what he has.”’ 

“Well, the clock can go to-morrow,’’ she answered 
gently, ‘‘and I’ll start out and see if I can get some 
scrubbin’.”’ 

“‘T tried sellin’ ’em on the street,’’ he continued, ‘‘but 
a copper come a-nosin’ after my license. I bluffed him 
off, but it wasn’t no go. He said he’d run me in if | 
didn’t move off the curb.”’ 

“And is that what you've been doin’ all this time— 
just hangin’ round? And me here thinkin’ you'd 
maybe been run over—or—or somethin’ dreadful.” 

“No; it ain’t all—not quite,’ he replied, and then he 
turned and faced her with an attempt at jocose bravado. 
‘Mary, I’ve gota job,”’ he said, but something in his 

eyes, in his voice, in the defiant lift of 
his head, checked the cry of Joy on 
her lips. She waited open mouthed. 








prodding him with the end of the 
whip, asked: ‘‘What you makin’, 
baby?” 

‘““Wainbow,”’ said Johnnie. 

‘‘He’s, awful smart,’’ Mary broke 
in, tremulous. ‘‘He knows every 
color; don’t you, darlin’? You can’t 
fool him on a one of them.”’ 

‘“‘T seen a rainbow once when I was 
a kid,’’ Mike remarked genially. ‘‘I 
remember my mother tellin’ me there 
was a pot of gold on the end of it."’ 

“Well, there ain’t no pot of gold 
on the end of this rainbow,’’ said 
John Ryan grimly. ‘‘I’ve been and 
found out.”’ 

Mike smiled at his ill-humor: ‘‘Just 
the same you can be darned thankful 
you got somethin’ to fall back on 
when you're down on your luck. 
Look at me! I don’t know nothin’ 
but teamin’.’ 

John compressed his lips, and tied 
a ti issel to the tip of is basket. 

“Who buys ’em?’’ pursued the 
questioner. 

‘*Moray, down Front Street. He 
sells ’em to saloons to keep the flies 
off the chandelier.”’ 

‘Wonder if I could make one?”’ 
Mike twiddled a piece of cambric 
experimentally between his rough 
fingers. 

“I'll swap jobs any time you say,”’ 
said Ryan, making a weak attempt 
at lightheartedness. 

‘Well, now's your chance! They're 
wantin’ men down to Barker & 
Finch’s.’”’ 

‘Wantin’ men!’’ The words burst 
likea cry from the husband and wife. 
‘“‘Wantin’ ’em_ bad,’’ said Mike. 
‘The teamsters has gone out on 
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john Ryan flashed upon his wife a 
strange look that was at once an ap- 
peal and a defiance. But she saw 
nothing. Her face was twitching 
convulsively, and she covered it with 
groping hands. 

‘Lord, Mary!’ exclaimed her 
brother—*‘ before God I—I—"’ 

“It ain’t nothin’,’’ she reassured 
him in a choking voice. ‘I’m just 
dizzy a bit with the suddenness; it'll 
pass. Oh, Mike, how could you! 
How could you, Mike! I thought, 
fora minute, there was a chance for 
John.” 

Again that strange look flashed 
across her husband’s face; this time 
it settled in a stubborn line about 
his mouth. He worked doggedly. 
brother stood helpless in the middle of the room, 
never thought,’’ he cried remorsefully; ‘tI was so took 
up with my own troubles—and you was so unsuspect- 
in’—I had to spring it on you. I always was the 
damnedest fool, Mary.”’ 

“T know you didn’t mean nothin,’’ she reassured 
him, ‘tand I’m awful sorry for you, Mike. Will it be 
long?’ She had taken up her raveling again. 

“Oh, I don’t think,’’ he replied with an assumption 
of carelessness; but his words did not carry conviction. 
“The Union’s strong, and it'll fight like hell.’ 

‘What did you come out for?” 

“Wages—and the recognition of the Union. 

“I’m awful sorry for you,’’ she illne 1eg A and 
Maggie and the childern.”’ 

Her brother drove his hands desperately into his 
pockets. ‘‘Lord! but I hate to go home!”’ he said. ‘‘It 
ain’t every woman as has a level head on her shoulders, 
like yours, Mary. Maggie ain’t got no use for the 
Union. 

‘‘Maggie’s a fool!”’ observed Mrs. Ryan. 

‘‘Now, don’t you come a-callin’ names,” interposed 
her brother; ‘““Maggie’s a good woman; she’s thinkin’ 
of her childern—and that’s what mothers is for. I 
don’t blame Maggie.’’ He paused, sighed, and moved 
toward the door. ‘‘Lord! but I hate to go home!’’ he 


st 


The big clumsy 





” 


‘‘Tt’s his own, 


they said 


But at seven o'clock she put the kettle on to boil and 
gave the child his bread and twocups of tea. Then she 
put him to bed. 

‘‘And when papa brings the liver 
and the milk, I'll wake you up; I sure will, 
ised, ‘‘but you had a big supper.”’ 

She turne down the lamp to save the oil and sat by 
the window rocking. She was big, like her brother, 
but statuesque where he was clumsy. Her imperfec- 
tions were those of poverty—the starved skin, the 
broken nails—but now the shadows hid all these, only 
the noble outline of her head showed, moving back and 
forth before the window. 

“I wonder if it would ever come that he would be 
really hungry?’ she mused with a little shudder. 
‘‘There’s lots of things can go yet, if John don’t get a 
job. There’s the Roosian suit, and the clock, and this 
yere rocker, and grandma’s shawl we use for a blanket 
—it’s comin’ spring in two months now. Her face 
had brightened as she enumerated the articles. ‘‘And 
there’s always the Charities,’’ she sighed. ‘And 
there’s a chance for two or three more snowstorms and 
shovelin’. We ain’t so bad off, near, as the Sheas in 
the basement.”’ 

Every little while she got up and went out on the 
landing to listen. By nine o’clock her face was intent 
and anxious. She started at every sound. 


and the potatoes 
** she prom 


“Tt was the best I could do,”’ he 
faltered; ‘‘so don’t you make a fuss.” 

‘*What kind?’’ she asked. 

“Tt’s drivin’ a team.’”’ 

‘‘A team!’’ She stared. ‘You 
wouldn’t—you don’t mean— No! 
What are you talkin’ about? Speak, 
can’t you?”?”) She gripped his shoul 
ders and shook him. 

His anger asserted itself against 
her violence. 

‘‘Now, you listen to me!’’ he said 
roughly, ‘tand don’t come no hys- 
trikes! I’m runnin’ this show, and 
I'm goin’ to run it my way. If you 
think I’m goin’ to sit back and refuse 
to earn good money because a set of 
durn-fool teamsters has thrown up 
their job, you’re off your base, that’s 
all. It’s a man’s first duty to look 
after his wife and children, and 
I’m goin’ to look after mine. Your 
brother can let his go hungry if he’d 
ruther, but you and Johnnie shan’t 
never; it's got to end, and I'm goin’ 
toend it. And if you don’t like it, 
you can go ’way back and sit down.”’ 

She had moved away from him and 
stood now by the table. Her eyes 
were blazing. . 

“Go on!’’ she cried, 
earn your scab money! But youdon't 
spend a cent of iton me. You can’t 
make me eat your scab victuals.”’ 

“Then you can starve, if you're 
such a fool,’’ he answered thickly. 
**But Johnnie don’t starve—not while 
his father has a chance to earn 
wages.’”’ 

‘There ain't no talk of starvin’ 
yet, John Ryan, and you know it,” 
she retorted. ‘Before I'd get dis- 
couraged so easy! But that’s like a 
man; they can’t wait.” 

‘““Wait! Haven't I waited three 
months? And when Johnnie gets to 
hangin’ round swill pails, I tell you, 
that’ s the limit. 

‘*He wasn’t hungrier than childern 
often is; he had his milk and grits 
for breakfast.’ 

‘You talk like a mother, don't 
yvou?”” he taunted. “You ain't got 
the feelin’s of a mother cat 

“Oh, John,”’ she said, ‘‘you don't 
know what you're sayin’ !"" And she 
flung her arms out on the table and 
dropped her head down and sobbed 
and sobbed. 

Little Johnnie stirred in his sleep, 
but did not open his eyes. His 
father’s anger died down as quickly 

He went around the table and laid his 
hand on his wife’s shoulder. ‘‘You and me's got long 
tongues and short tempers, Mary,’’ he said brokenly, 
‘*but for God’s sake don’t let’s quarrel. I know I'm 
impatient, but it’s because it’s hare ler for a man than a 
woman. Look at it reasonable. 

She lifted her head and gazed at him wretchedly 
through her tears: ‘‘Oh, John, you know you're doin’ 
wrong; you know you are! Give it up!’ 

He squared his shoulde rs obstinately: *‘ Presidents of 
colleges stands up for me!’’ he answered, defiant: ‘‘The 
biggest lawyers in the ¢ ountry is on my side. I got the 
Constitution of the United States back of me. ‘This is 
a free country, and the Unions is tryin’ to play the 
tyrant on us—they’re interferin’ with the liberty of 
American citizens.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sick of the liberty of American citizens 
retorted his wife. ‘‘A man can't go out and kill his 
neighbor, and his neighbor's wife and childern—oh, no! 
I guess not! The law won't let him. But he can take 
his neighbor's job and cut under wages till his neigh- 
bor’s childern and his own is that low-fed and foul with 
starvation and hardship that they ain’t fit to be citizens 
no way. Oh, John, the scab’s only another sort of thug 
and the worst sort. Don’t yousee? He don’t just mur 
der a man here and there; it’s the country he’s mur 
derin’! Don't you see?” 





“go on, and 





as it had risen. 
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A Straight 
Out-and-out Offer of 
a Trial Box Free 


WE STAKE EVERYTHING ON 
THE QUALITY OP OUR CIGARS 
















They DO please the most ex- 
acting taste of select smokers. 
If you are sceptical, it is because 
you have never tried them 


LaReclama Cigars 
Will Please You 


Follow instructions on attached 
coupon. mail it to us and we will 
send a trial] box FREE making 
it possible for you to prove this 
to your entire satisfaction with- 
out cost. 

We know there is not asmoker in this coun 
try but whose needs can be supplied with 
betier cigars for less money by purchasing 
lirect from our factory at wholesale. 

WE MAKE 30 DIFFERENT SHAPES OF CLEAR 
HAVANAS AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 
Our Smokers’ Guide and Chart, sent to all, 
tell Why and How we can save you money 

on your smoking 
LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1895 First Ave. New York City 
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Chicago's largest | 
music house, Lyon | 
& Healy, to sharply 
reduce stock is offer- 
ing sample new up- 
rights, slightly used 
pianos, and second- 
hand instruments, at 
almost nominal 
prices. Good dur- 
able uprights as low 
as $100, warranted as 
represented. Grands 
from $200. Send for 
complete list just is- 
sued Among the ma- 
kers are: Steinway, 
Hardman, Knabe, Weber, Hale, Bauer, Fischer, Ha- 
zelton, and others. If you are interested in a piano, 
do not fail to write at once as this notice wiil not 
appear again. Any piano not proving exactly as rep- 





resented may be returned at their expense. Address 
LYON & HEALY 
19 Adams Street Chicago 











the Compton Investment List 


Contains Bonds netting 4% 5g %. 
Municipal, School, County (special 
lien) and Real Estate Bonds 


Special offering this month 


Stoddard County, Missouri Bonds net- 
ting 544% Denominations $500. 
Opinion of Chas. B, Wood, Atty., | | 
Chicago, furnished, Life Insurance 
Cos., Savings Banks, Endowed Uni 
versities, and scores of investors have 
purchased $4,050,000.00 of securities of me and lost not 
one penny, Send for Brochures, testimonials and lists, 
WILLIAM R. COMPTON BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
11 Wardell Building, Macon, Mo. 
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A SCHOOL WITH 
Exceptional Advantages 


The spirit of co- operstion and confidence between 
instructors and students in the Academy of North- 
western University establishes a cordial and mutually 
hel ful relationship, and the student's pro is 
ie pleasant and rapid. The courses of stedy cover 
preparation for any American college or technical 
ool. The Academy is situated 100 feet from Lake 
Michigan. in Evan&ton, Il., a city without a saloon, 
delightful in environment, fine residences and a re. 
fined social life. For full particulars address 
ARTHUR H. WILDE, Principal, 
University Academy Evanston, Ill. 


EAT SQUABS #223 


uabs to make money. They m eae in four amy well tor for 
CE) Bec prices We were the first; our famous Plymouth Rock 
ght big Homers and our breeding methods revolation- 
Ae ized the industry. Our birds this year are better 
than we ever sold. Send for Pree Book; or, if wo) 0) 
you bave had it, ask for new printed matter. “— 
Flymouth Rock Squab Co., 324 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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snapped Ryan bitterly. ‘‘What dol care for the country? 


“The country! 
Look where I am. The country can 


What’s the country ever done for me? 
go to the devil!” 

‘Then don’t you come excusin’ yourself to me with the Constitution of the 
United States!’ his wife cried out. ‘‘Now, you know what I think; you can 
sleep on it. But not one word I’ve said to-night do I take back.”’ 

She shed no more tears. All through the darkness she lay dry eyed, awake, 
and very still, beside her restless sleeping husband. 

In the morning, when he was ready to go to work, he said: 
quarter? I’ll take it and buy me a sandwich at noon. 

‘I’ve got use for the qu arter,”’ she answered shortly. 

‘Don't you go too far, Mary!’’ he threatened. ‘If I get my mad up there’ll 
be war.”’ 

“If you want to wake up Johnnie, talk a little louder.”’ 

‘*You don’t expect me to drive a team all day on a cup of tea and a slice 
of*stale bread, do you?”’ 

‘IT don’t expect nothin’ of you, John—no more.”’ 

Her sad, accusing voice enraged him because it stirred his sympathy and his 
compunction. He flung open the door and rushed down the stairs. 

For a moment she stood irresolute, pressing her hands together: ‘‘Oh, it’s 
cruel to be tore in two, like this!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘Men is so hard to their 
women.’’ Then she ran downstairs. 

At her landlady’s kitchen she stopped breathless with: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Daly, 
have you such a thing as a piece of meat you could let me have for a sandwic h? 
Ryan’s gone to his work with nothin’ for his lunch, and I’m takin’ it after him.’ 

“Sure!"’ said Mrs. Daly. ‘‘Here’s some liver now, and ham I just fried, 
and here’s some bread. Don’t you want a piece of paper to wrapit in? He 
can’t carry it that way.”’ 

‘I'll pay you when I come back,” 
trembling hands. 

“You'll do no such thing, Mary Ryan—wid yer proud ways! Go along! I'll 
hear Johnnie if he wakes up. I’m mighty glad yer man’s got a job.”’ 

“Well, I ain’t,’’ said Mary passionately. ‘‘I'd sooner he died!”’ 
Was gone. 

‘Will you hear that now!’’ ejaculated the astonished Mrs. Daly. 
hear that!’’ and moved as one in a daze among her pots and pans. 

Mary arrived hatless, breathless, at the warehouse of Barker & Finch, to 
find a little group of watchful men hanging about near the row of teams. 
Beside one of the teams a manifestly green hand was endeavoring to mend a 
piece of broken harness. Another, buttonholed by a whispering, expostulatory, 
imperative fellow-creature, stood sullen and uneasy beside his horses. Down 
at the corner of the street a policeman loitered in an easy, non-committal 
attitude. . 

‘Do you know if John Ryan is come here yet?’’ Mary inquired of the watch- 
ful group. 

‘*Scab?”’ asked one of the men with brutal emphasis. 

Mary choked, and the blood rushed to her face. ‘‘Not if he’ll listen to me,”’ 
she stammered. ‘The men drew near her, curiosity and admiration expressed 
on their rough faces. 

‘Not so very tall? 
of them. 

Mary nodded. 

‘He’s inside gettin’ his bill of ladin’. 

‘There ain’t a better man walks God’s earth,’’ said Mary, her great eyes 
resting wistfully on one and another of the grim, questioning faces. ‘‘But 
he’s discouraged. You men gets discouraged so easy if things don’t come your 
way straight off. You can’t wait. You're all alike.’’ 

The pickets gr inned appreciativ ely at her and at one another. 

‘I’m not excusin’ him,’’ she continued, ‘but he ain’t been Union-raised the 
way some has. It ain't in his blood the way it’s in mine. I’m Mike Callahan's 
sister.”’ 

“Sure, 
boy!” 

And they all shook hands with her. 

‘‘We won't hurt him,”’ said another man. 
He winked playfully. 

‘All you’ve got to do is to take him home with you, 
‘*We don’t want no row.”’ 

Then John Ryan came out of the warehouse, and the men drew away and 
left his wife to face him alone. Fierce anger blazed in his eyes at sight of her. 

‘*What do vou mean by comin’ here?’’ he said hoarsely. 

“IT brought your lunch, John,’’ she answered, holding out the package. 

His face softened a little. ‘So you're comin’ to your senses, are you?’’ he 
remarked with an attempt at gruffness, but his voice shook. 

“Oh, John,” she whispered, catching at his coat, ‘‘just come home. 
disgrace Mike and me before all these. Don't disgrace yourself!”’ 

**You go home!”’ he shouted, furious. ‘‘Go home and mind your business! 
—Disgrace! Think shame to yourself, then, for comin’ down here to wash your 
dirty linen on the public street. What am I a-doin’ but earnin’ my livin’ and 
keepin’ my family from comin’ on the city? Disgrace, do you call it? It’s 
here’s the disgrace—that a lot of blackguards that wants to loaf should stand 
round in a gang to intimidate a free American citizen that’s willin’ to work.”’ 

The little group of pickets bounded toward him as one man. ‘‘Intimidate!’’ 
they roared, thrusting out their chins in menace. ‘‘You prove it! Prove zt /— 
Damn you! You scabby coward!" 

‘‘Look out, here’s the cop!’ warned the picket who had been expostulating 
with the man by the horses. 

‘*Now, you fellows don’t want to make any trouble, you know,’ 
Guardian of Peace, swinging his club from a very flexible w rist. 

“You're right we don’t,"’ observed the picketing leader. ‘‘If you’re hank- 
erin’ to run somebody in, you can try it on this here scab, for slander and 
defamation of character; I’ll stand up to him in open court, and these’ll witness 
to my word.”’ 

But the policeman only smiled cheerily and wandered off. 

‘*Go take your wife home!’’ said one of the pickets to Ryan, not unkindly. 
‘**Look, how she’s tremblin’! This ain’t no place for her—nor for you neither 
—a decent, respectable man iike you. You don’t want this job.”’ 

For answer John strode to his team, unwound the reins and mounted the 
high seat. Mary followed and stood close below him, looking up. 

‘For the last time, I ask you, don’t do this, John!’’ she pleaded. 
be sorry!”’ 

‘Well, then, I'll be sorry!” he replied. 

‘***Tisn't like we was starvin’, or on the city,” 

‘No, and we're not a-goin’ to; you bet!’’ 

The passivity of the pickets, his lofty position, the feeling that he was 
coming out on top after all, restored him toa certain kind of good nature. 

“Climb up here and I'll ride you home,”’ he said with bland insolence. 

She clinched her fist and lifted her arm with a gesture of angry warning. 

‘**I say you'll be sorry for this!’’ she cried, and then a hand was laid on her 
arm. Mr. Barker, attracted by the disturbance, had been standing on the side- 
walk, unobserved: 

“You're a foolish woman!"’ he said. 
is willing to work for you, and you carry on like this. 
too good-looking to be making yourself cheap in a street row. 
thing for the baby!” 


‘*Where’s that 


said Mary, receiving the package with 


And she 
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“Will you 


Thin?—white, soft hands? Red mustache?’’ said one 


We're layin’ fur ’im all right.’’ 


are you now!”’ cried one of them, his face clearing. ‘Mike's the 


‘This yere’s a peaceful strike.”’ 


” 


explained a third man. 


Don't 


said the 


“You'll 


‘**But nothin’ll stop me now.”’ 
she persisted. 


‘‘Here you have a good husband who 
Go home, now, you’re 
Here is some- 









































The inside parts 
of a shoe—the small, 
half-hidden details of 
manufacture—have an 
all-important bearing 
upon its durability, its 

ease and comfort of 
wearing. If you dis- 
sected a “Snow” 




















Shoe and compared No, 
it part for part 4588. 
with any other Bronx 


shoe on the mar- 
ket, regardless of 
name or price, 
you would ap- 
preciate more 
fully how con- 
scientiously we have perfected every 
detail from strap to sole, and WHY our 
shoes are without equal. For example 
the lining of 
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is entirely unlike and a rior to that found in 
any other. Itis SANITARY in every sense of 
the word. It absorbs all Moisture, and be- 
cause of its porosity allows this to éva porate 
rapidly, thus keeping the feet and stockings 
dry atall times. Itis warm in winter and cool 
insummer. ‘These advantages are of inestim- 
able value from a health point of view. The 
lining is almost proof to wear, yet it is soft 
and pliable, and increases the life ot stock- 
ings. Look for the characteristic ** Snow” 
stamp on the lining. 

Exclusiveness of style, distinctiveness in 
finish and appearance, superior workman- 
ship and fitting que \lities have won for the 
** Snow ” Shoe a high place among carefully- 
dressed men everywhere. Many prefer it to 
custom-made boots costing three times as 
much, 

OUR UANDSOME BOOKLET 
beautifully illustrating the styles of the sea- 
son, Will be sent free to anyone. “Snow’’ 
Shoes are sold only curough dealers. Our 
already Jarge number of agents is rapidly 
increasing. We invite correspondence from 
shoemen everywhere, in order that ** Snow ’”’ 
Shoes may be obtainable in every commun- 
ity in the country. 


GEORGE G. SNOW CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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BARGAINS is 


Send three cents in stamps for our 48 page to 
Catalog and Large Bargain list. 
Don’t buy until you have seen our Bargain List. 
CHAS. J. GODFREY CO., 4 Warren St., NEW YORK 

















are money- 
SQUABS "2 

Ready for 
market when four weeks old. 
A pair of Breeders produce from 
Sto 10 pair every year, Each 
pair can be sold for 
cents. Our Homers 
finest squabs in this country. 
They require little attention, 
Send for information and prices, 


HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box R Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
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Learn by Mount Birds 
and animals, A delightful work for Men, 
Women and Boys Quik kly learned during 
spare time. Fascinating, profitable. Ador: 

home, den and office with beautiful specimens. 


Thousands of successful students. Standard 
methods, highest references, poreATap 
Guaranteed. Our new catalog te 


Ab 
Free, Write for one today. The N.W. School 
of Taxidermy, 5 A Street, Omaha, Neb. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, 

Bankers, Writers, etc., of High School and College 

grade. One-haif the work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. 

degree may be done by correspondence. Begin study 
any time. Address, 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.), Chicago, IiKnois 











NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How two Obtain them. Tells What to invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaiuable to in- 
ventors. O'MEARA & KROCK, Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Wash., D.C. 
N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 

















ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS | EARN $25 to _ 
a week. Send for free booklet, ‘ 1 1m 

tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 2,500 graduates. 

The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, ind, 
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A BELATED CONSCIENCE 


( Continued from page 18) 








She ignored his proffered gift and stood looking him up and down with a 

1, critical stare. 

‘Yes—there is men I'd be more ashamed to call my husband than John 
kt, an," she remarked at last. ‘‘And you’re one of them; for John's ignorant— 

s takin’ what he tries to think he’s got a right to; but you're tryin’ to break 
| Union and keep your men in slavery, with your preachin’ of the rights of 
jan to bargain as an individual for his labor. You snow he can’t make a 
ir bargain that way, as things is now, and you’re usin’ the devil's own argu- 
nts when you talks to him about the freedom of the American citizen. You 
uv you are. 
“Vou impudent baggage!’ exclaimed the employer. 
“Let go my wife’s arm!’”’ cried John Ryan. 
Mr. Barker swore impressively, and retired to the warehouse. Mary walked 
wly and unsteadily down the street; John snapped his whip and clucked to 
; horses, and the pickets remained on the sidewalk doubled up in attitudes 
o! extreme and boisterous mirth. 
tie day was mild and drizzly. ‘There had been a thaw and the streets were 
full of slush and running water. All along his route John Ryan was delayed by 
ningly unavoidable accidents. Once it was a huge dray loaded with packing 
-s, Which suddenly lost a wheel, tumbled the packing cases into the mud, 
i completely barred all traffic. When he would have turned his team to go 
ind by another street, a cart behind locked wheels with him. When he 
ould have assisted the man in front to reload the dray, he discovered that the 
king cases were apparently loaded with lead. Another time his own load 
pped, in some inexplicable fashion, and when his attention was called to the 
mishap there were bags of grain lying behind him, at intervals, in the mud, 
for three blocks. Again, when he had delivered a load at the freight depot, 
received the incoming freight, and mounted his seat to drive off, his harness 
gave way, and as fast as he tied it up in one place it broke in another, And 
always there was a crowd of grinning sympathizers standing round, ready to 
give advice. 

The reins blistered his tender hands, the jolting racked his joints; the lift- 
ing and shifting of heavy bags and boxes strained his muscles and lamed his 
back. The wages for which he had agreed to work began to seem to him 
wholly inadequate as a return for the labor required, and with this thought 
there came a sense of helplessness, a realization that he was one man against a 
hostile world. 

“Oh, well!’ he muttered, ‘‘I guess when I get used to it, it won’t be so 
hard. My muscles is flabby. And them Union men always was a greedy lot.”’ 

W hereupon he began to calculate his expenses, and the result only increased 
his uneasiness. 

‘‘My God, how can a man save on that!’’ he exclaimed at last, wiping the 
sweat from his face. 

In mid-afternoon Mary’s scornful words about American liberty began to 
repeat themselves incessantly in his mind. 

‘But them men that stands by the scab is smart men with educations—col- 
lege professors sume of them,’ "he mused. ‘The tyranny of the Unions is a 
menace to American liberty. The scab is only asserting his rights as a citizen 
of the Republic—that’s their talk—I seen it time and again in the papers.’ 

A woman crossed the street in front of him, carrying a huge bundle of 
men’s trousers under her arm. Her face was yellow, her cheeks were sunken, 
her features sharp. He let his eyes follow her meditatively. 

“Tt couldn’t be as how the ignorant laborin’ man had run up against God's 
truth, and the rich and learned, with all his feelers out, had missed it, now 
could it?’ he pondered. And after another half hour of silent brooding, during 
which more than one foot-passenger narrowly escaped being knocked down, he 
mt vurmured wearily: ‘‘It’s too much for me. I give it up. But I’ll bet on Mary 

ery time.”’ 

He started for home with a day’s wage in his pocket, and on the way bought 
meat, coffee, bread, and sugar. 

“She won't go so far as not to cook for me and Johnnie, even if she scrubs 
for her own victuals,’’ he reasoned. ‘‘I wonder how long she'll hold out?’ 

When he entered the house the landlady poked her head out of her back 
room, but immediately withdrew it and shut the door. On the third floor Mrs. 
Moriarty looked out into the hall, with her small daughter peering under 
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arm. ‘‘Say!’’ shouted the little girl, ‘‘tyour—’’ but the information was 

ked by a squeeze from her mother. 

The door of the garret stood ajar. There.was no one in the room. Twi- 
licit came through the window. John felt as if all the people in the house 
were listening, hushed. He closed the door. The table was gone from under 
the window. He looked around; the room seemed larger than usual despite 
the evening shadows. He turned to the bureau fora match. There was no 
bureau. He felt in his pockets hurriedly, found a stray match, and lighted the 
lamp, which stood on a shelf above the stove. Leaning against the lamp there 
wis a piece of folded brown paper with ‘‘John”’ scrawled on it, and when John 
opened it he read: 


“T couldnt live on your scab erning. I have gone way with Johny. The bed and 


stove was yours to begin with I left them. I pawned Johnys suit, the beauro the clock 
the rocking chair. I did not move in no scab team. I hired a hand cart. Goodby I 
am lost from you John darlin. Mary Ryan.” 


He looked around the room bewildered; there was nothing in it but the bed 

ithe stove. He opened the closet; an old coat of his hung there, nothing 
else. With a half-smothered cry he dashed out and down the stairs to 
Mrs. Daly. 

‘‘Where’s my wife?’’ he yelled, shaking the impassive landlady; ‘‘where’s 
my wife?”’ 

“J don’t know where she is, John Ryan, and if you don’t take your hands off 
I'll have in the police.’ 

“ Daly adjusted her collar and passed her hand over her dislocated false 
front. 

“T don’t know where she is, and I don’t want to know. [ain’t kept lodgin’s 
ten year not to know when it’s time tomind my own business. If you think I’m 
goin’ to stick my finger in you and your wife’s rows, you don't know me. She 
may be to blame and she may not, but she’s gone, and I don’t know where 
she’s gone, and I don’t want to know where she’s gone.” 

“T’'ll notify the police,’’ shouted Ryan. ‘‘I’ll have a warrant out to search,”’ 
and he bolted for the door, but Mrs. Daly caught his sleeve. 

“You eat somethin’ first,’’ she counseled. ‘‘You’re shakin’ like a leaf. 
Have you got anything for supper?’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ he answered rebelliously, ‘‘but there ain’t nobody to cook it."’ 

‘You go up and get it and I'll cook it for you before I let my fire out. Now, 
you do what I tell you, and don’t run out in the street like a crazy man. 

He obeyed reluctantly, and when he had eaten his bread and meat ~ll drunk 
two cups of hot coffee, sitting at her kitchen table, he had recovered his self- 
control and abandoned his plan of going to the police station. He would seek 
his wife at her brother’s instead, and before he arrived at Mike’s he had fully 
convinced himself that he should find her there. She would go there as a mat- 
ter of course, and he had no doubt that she was on the lookout for him now— 
waiting for him to come after her. She would know that he would come. She 
had played him a mean trick, but they’d make it up—they’d be so glad to see 
each other. Mike opened the door 

“Tell Mary I’ve—’’ began John, but his words were drowned in the torrent 
of abuse which poured from the lips of his brother-in-law. 
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Tools of Fortune 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune, the only 
tools required to make the plans being a pencil and a knife. 
A pencil to indicate the CHOICE OF A CAREER on 
the famous I. C. S. coupon; a knife with which the coupon 
may be cut out for mailing. 


Go where you will, you find in high positions men who 
have risen from the ranks solely by the help of the I. C.S.; 
men who were earning but a dollar a day; men with 
wives and children depending upon them; men with no 
education, but the ability to read and write. 


Go where you will, you find these men to-day as Fore- 
men, Superintendents, Managers, Engineers, Contractors, 
Owners. Their success reads like romance; and yet it 
is all readily understood once you know how EASY the 
I. C. S. makes the way. 


Work at what you may, live where you will, choose 
what occupation you like, the I. C. S. can qualify you for 
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213 (25) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


Established Is82 Responsibility, $250,000 


Locust Dale Academy Ee 
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Courses — Classical, Scientific 
and Commercial. Prepares for Senior 
work in the Universities, for Schools of 
Technology and for Business. Special opportu- 
nity in Civil Engineering and Surveying. Full 
corps of instructors. Twenty-three representa- 
tives in the Universities this session, Ranks 
second in the world for healthfulness. Comfort 
able rooms for students, excellent boarding de 
partment, large campus, base- ball and foot-ball 
grounds, tennis courts, well equipped gymna- > geeeeccagmacam 

sium, abundant supply of free-stone and chalyb- Into the skin where the irritation starts—not a sticky 
eate water, all necessary conveniences. A safe | surface covering—This is one of the features that popu- 
home-like school. Strict discipline. Military larizes Woodbury’s Facial Cream. 

Grill. Terms $300.00. Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 


W.W. BRIGGS, Principal, Box 200, Locust Dale,Va. The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O. | 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE | [Learn To Be 4 WATCHMAKER 


25 designs, all steel. Horological Department 
Handsome, durable Peoria, Illinois 









































Cheaper than a wood Form'ly Parsons Horological Inst 
. fence, Special induce- Largest and Best Wateh Sebo! 
ments to church and in America 





cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
463 North St. 


We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Opties. 
Tuition ressonable. Board and 
rooms near schoo! at moderate tates. 
Send for Catalog of information 
























Round the World 


Select parties—10 ler supers ay 
Dec. % Highest ¢ eg Aamaeneat. 











CLARK’S CRUISE, Feb. 8, 06. 70 da and up “<a o 
by Specially Chartered 8.8, Arabic, 16,000 tons, > A Start Sept. 20, Oct. 28, 
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stermoor Dealer 


/» No argument is needed now on the 
r Ostermoor Mattress. It has the largest 
‘cS f sale of any mattress in the world. Its 
popularity is due to its cleanliness and 
; sleep-inducing qualitics —not to its low 
y price. To protect the public from worth- 
1 less substitutes, exclusive agencies are 
, J being established with high-grade 
‘i merchants in every town and city—so 
far about 2,000 local firms sell the 
**Ostermoor.”? Our name and_ trade- 
mark label are sewn on the end so that 





you cannot be deceived. 
We make no mattress that does not bear this 
“MM trade-mark. Send us your name and we 
will send you our handsome 136-page book, 
“The Test of Time,’’ and the name of the 
dealer in your place who sells the genuine 


STERMOO 


MATTRESS 415. 


WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENT WESELL BY MAIL 
UNDER THIS GUARANTEE: 
Slecp on it Thirty Nights, and if it is noteven all you have 


hoped tor, if you don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any #50. hair mattress ever made, 





you can get your money back by return mail “no questions 
asked.” Mattre 
received. ‘To learn the Ostermoor story, send for our 


Beautiful 136-page Book, FREE 


It is a handsome, beautifully illus 
Regular es and Price trated , entitled ** The Test of 


ent by express, prepaid, same day check is 





2 feet 6 inches wide, H lime "— 136 pages interest i 
” 25 lbs. $8.35 formation and valuable suggestions 
or the sake of comfort, health d 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs. 10.00 : es “ ay % e200 es FH o 
3 feet 6 inches wide, trations. Write for it now while 
soihe 11.70 


it 1s in mind 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs. 13.35 Look Out! Dealers who are 
4 feet 6 inches wide, ry not our exclusive agents are 

45 lbs 15.0 trying to sell the ‘‘just-as 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. good" kind Ask to see the 
name ‘ OstTeERMOOR™ and 


Express Charges Prepaid. : 
haps Charges Prep ; our trade-mark label sewn 
ial a mete 7 adm onthe end. Show them you 
: : : i can't and won't be fooled 





—_ ; or 
J From 











Ostermoor & Co., ‘Sr New York 


Canadian Agency: ‘The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
































Loftis System rf 
id Teles 
On Credit 
© ; . 
i to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or 
Holeproof Stockings that they will need 
no darning for six months. If they 


should, we agree to replace them by 
new ones, upon surrender of the pur- 


coupon, provided they are re- 
turned to us within six months 
from date of sale to the wearer. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 

Fast colors; Black, Tan (light 

and dark). Pearl, Navy Blue, 

and Black legs with White 

feet. ‘Sizes 9 to 12. Two 

grades: (1) Worsted (me- 

dium weight). Sold only 

in boxes containing ¢ pairs for $2.50. (2) 

Cotton (medium ané light weight). Sold 
in boxes containing, 6 pairs for $1.50. 


olaprooP 
Hosiery 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


Fast color: Blac’. Black legs with white 
feet,and Tan. Medium weight 


Egyptian Cotton. Sizes 8 to 11. , 
Sold only in boxes containing 
6 pairs for $2.00. a 


All shipping charges 

prepaid. One size only 

to a box. State size 

desired when ordering. - 
HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO. SEND FOR INTER- 
Dept. B, Milwaukee,Wis. ESTING BOOKLET 


e B/ Diamonds ‘Vin Hearts 
te By the Famous Loftis 


4 
4. System System you canselectfrom —§ 
BP our Catalog, the Diamond, Watch or & 
Jewelry which you wish tosee. Wesend 
{ the article on approval to your rest. f 


- 


Way dence, place of business or express if 
mag office as preferred, so you can examine 
#4 itthoroughly. We deliver our goods f 

anywhere in the United States. The 

ae Loftis System won the Gold Medal, the 

ADLIS § highest award at St. Louis Exposition. 

In the sixty-six pages of the 

Catalog Lorris Catalog. will be 

found 1000 illustrations of the finest 

Diamonds, HighestGrade Watches and 

Jewelry at credit prices lower than 

others ask for spot cash. We mail ft 

and a copy of our superb Souven - 
Diamond Booklet, prepaid. 

+4 We make any honest person's 

Credit creait good. Every transac- 

tion with us is confidential, on honor. 





Fh S 


a 


—_— 


ance in eight equal monthly amounts 
» sending cash direct tous. Write for 
Loftis Catalog Today. Sixty-six pages. ff 
Diamond Cutters 
Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept.K 85,92 State St. 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 





chase ticket with the worn pair and one 














KLIO fecreaieen HOLDER 


Uses Every Kind of Pen-Any Kind of Ink 
You do not discard your favorite steel pen in the Klio. New or different pen adjusted instantly. 
Leaking or flooding impossible in any position. Thumb pressure forces ink in pen as needed 
without interrupting writing. Cannot clog. Unused ink returned to holder, preventing waste 
and sweating. Always reliable. Never out of order. No more pen repairs. No more soiled 


fingers or linen. The fountain pen you have been looking for. The one you need. 
Guaranteed For Five Years—Will Last a Lifetime 


Send for this pen at once and end your fountain pen troubles and experiments. Returnable in 
ten days and money promptly refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Send us your favorite pen 


and we will cut down nozzle to suit. 





Small size $1.00; Medium §1.50, Large $2.00. Write for full descriptive circular. ' 
LOUIS WINTER, Center Ave., F, READING, PA. \ 











A BELATED CONSCIENCE 


(Continued Jrom page 19) 








“You dirty skunk you! What to hell do you mean by comin’ here? You 
mangy, rotten—’’ The epithets flooded the hallway. John turned white and 
steadied himself against the banisters. 

‘‘For the love of God, Mike,"’ he gasped, ‘‘only tell me is Mary here!” 

‘‘Mary!’’ exclaimed the angry teamster. ‘‘I tell you Mary’s got some pride. 
Poor Mary! What would she be doin’ here, with you scabbin’ it down to my 

place?” 
, Then something in the scab’s face startled him: ‘‘Where is Mary?’’ he asked. 

‘*‘She’s gone and left me,’’ said John. ‘‘She’s took Johnnie and gone.”’ 

The teamster stared a moment and then struck his hand against the door- 
jamb with a roar of laughter: ‘‘If that ain’t Mary!’’ he shouted, and his wife 
came from an inner room to see what was the matter. 

‘‘Mary’s packed up her duds and lit out,’’ he explained. ‘‘There’s a 
woman for you! Wouldn’t stay with him! That’s what she thinks of scabbin’! 
She ain’t like some fellows’ wives I could name, that makes their life a hell on 
earth for them because they won’t go back on the Union.”’ 

‘“‘T always knew Mary was a big fool,’’ Mrs. Callahan remarked contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘There’s some women that knows too much. A mother’s place is to 
look after her children and not quarrel with their victuals if they’re earned 
within the law.”’ 

John Ryan straightened up and came a step nearer his sister-in-law. 

‘*Mary’s the best woman that ever walked God’s earth,’’ he said in a low, firm 
voice, ‘‘and don’t you forget it! Talk about mothers! It’s the Holy Mother 
that Mary is patterned after. She’s got a heart for other folks’ children as well 
as her own, Mary has. If Johnnie’s eatin’ cake must leave other children gv 
hungry, then Johnnie can’t have no cake. That’s the way Mary works it out. 
It's the future of the country she’s got on her mind, an’ how to make citizens 
out o’ the kids, an’ not hoboes. Raisin’ up a child ain’t the same as fattenin’ 
a hog—for all there’s some mothers seems to think so. Mary'd ought to been 
aman. ‘That’s what’s the matter with her. Then she could have a try at 
buryin’ some of these old broken-back, out-o’-date laws of liberty the employers 
is playin’ sick nurse to nowadays.’’ 

“Say,’’ observed Mike, ‘tit done you good to try scabbin’ for once! Sure! 
Or else’’—and his great face darkened ominously— you're a dirtier scoundrel 
than I thought you was, John Ryan—if you're believin’ one thing an’ doin’ 
another.”’ 

‘*What’s a man to believe, Mike?’ cried his brother-in-law. ‘‘An ignorant 
cuss like me?—when them that claims the right to know—teachers in colleges, 
if they can’t stand for honesty I ask you what can?—when men that ain't 
got nothin’ to gain for it for themselves tempts you with all that damned rot 
about the freedom of the individual to bargain for his labor?) What’s a man to 
believe, I ask you? He don’t know where he’s at. And there’s the unions 
bindin’ him down with ‘you shall’ and ‘you shan’t,’ and doin’ fool things. And 
there’s the job—temptin’—and—and’’—he turned away to the stairs—‘‘the 
little kid ate out o’ the swill.”’ 

He was going down stairs slowly, with a discouraged, dragging step, and 
Mike watched him with a face in which sympathy contended with a Union 
sense of duty. Then suddenly the big man leaned over the railing and called 
down: ‘‘Maybe you'll find her there when you go back, John! Maybe they’re 
hidin’ her in the house to give you a little scare.”’ 

Ryan’s step quickened. ‘I believe you’re right!’’ he answered, a ring of 
hope in his voice. ‘*Good-night to you, Mike, and don’t think no worse of me 
than you can help.”’ 

He could hardly get home fast enough; he almost ran. Perhaps he would 
not go back to the warehouse to-morrow. Perhaps he would give her her own 
way, since she cared so much. He stumbled up the stairs in his eagerness and 
burst into the garret. But it was dark and empty. Mary and the child were 
not there. 

Reaction came with the disappointment, and he raged and cursed, and flung 
himself impotently about the room for an hour or more. 

“IT wouldn't give it up now, not if she crawled in the dirt and licked my 
feet, I wouldn’t,’”’ he reiterated over and over. ‘‘She’ll threaten me, will she? 
I'\l show her! I'll have her up for kidnappin’, that’s what I'll do. Not if she 
begged me on her knees would I give it up now. 1’ll show her who’s runnin’ 
this show. Not if she kissed the dirt would I!”’ 

And Mrs. Daly, and the other lodgers listening on the stairs, looked at one 
another and shook their heads in awed silence. 

He was sullen and dumb in the morning. The landlady gave him his break- 
fast, and he went off to his work with a stubborn stride and a lowering brow. 
Mike was among the pickets gathered near the warehouse, and they all whis- 
pered together when Ryan approached; but no one molested him, although 
another scab received a black eye, and the offender was arrested. When the 
excitement caused by this diversion had subsided and Ryan had mounted his 
dray, Mike came up and spoke to him. 

**Did she come home last night?’’ 

*“Nope!’’ 

Mike whistled expressively and scanned his brother-in-law’s haggard face 
with curiosity and mild concern. 

‘*Well, you know, John,” he said at last, ‘‘if you’re on the fence, why you're 
on the fence—I ain't got nothin’ to say against that. But a man can’t set on 
the fence and the same time drive ateam. See? I’m willin’ to believe you're 
a fool; but I’d hate, for Mary’s sake, to think you was a damned scoundrel.” 

‘It don’t make no difference to me what you think,’’ John answered roughly 
and drove off. But the words rankled. 

“I’m an honest man,’’ he repeated to himself over and over again during 
the morning. ‘‘I’m doin’ what the law allows.’’ And then he would argue 
with himself till the sweat poured down his face and there was a hunted, 
shamed look in his eyes. He deliberately went out of his way to pass through 
the tenement district, in the hope that he might meet Mary by accident, ani 
then, absorbed in his battling thoughts, he forgot the outer world for blocks at 
a time, and more than once he almost ran down the children in the street. 

‘He ain’t got the liberty to murder one man,’’ he muttered, ‘‘but he ca 
take away the livin’ wage of a whole town—undercuttin’.”” And again- 
‘Liberty! What's liberty? These United States is founded on a Union 
that’s—that’s’’—an illuminating thought brought light into his face—‘‘that’» 
why we can stand up against England and Europe, and all the rest of thi 
world.” He brought down his free hand with a slap upon his knee. ‘*Wh 
of them kingdoms would take the trouble to bargain square with Massachusett 
—or Rhode Island—or New York—taken sep’rate? They’d do ’em out o’ their 
eye-teeth, that’s what they’d do. We're unionized for liberty—that’s what w: 
are! Lord! I’m up against it, sure!” 

The argument fascinated him; he went over the analogy several times, fill- 
ing in the parallels. In all his life he had never worked his mind as hard as he 
had worked it during the past two days, and the unwonted gymnastics 
exhilarated him. 

“Yes, I'm up against it!"’ he repeated at last. 
fence!”’ 

His dray was empty; he was on his way back to the warehouse for anothe 
load. 

“Come up there!” 
“Come up! This is my last trip!’ 
to an ungainly trot. 

ohn, on the noisy, rattling dray, stood, vision-wrapped. with unseeing eyes. 
“T’ll spend the scab pay on a personal in the paper,’’ he soliloquized. ‘‘I’ll 


“Time to come off the 


he shouted to the horses, snapping the long whip 
And they quickened their lumbering pac« 
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A BELATED CONSCIENCE 


(Continued from page 20) 








bet she’s readin’ the paper for strike news. I’ll put it in like this: ‘Mary, I’ve 
quit murderin’ my country, in Unions is strength, come home to John.’ She'll 
know it’s me. She’s twice the brains that I’ve got. She’s the grandest woman 
Go ever made; Mary is! She's the—’’ 

‘I’m a picket—I’m a picket! Papa, I’m a picket!’’ sang a little voice. And 
tnere in front of the horses he saw Johnnie’ s face, illumined with a joyful smile 
of we ‘elcome. Then all the noises’ in the street seemed to stop to listen to 
Johnnie’s scream. 


lhe angry aves wedi have held the teamster =o thebent he was trying 
to escape; but he fought his way through to his baby, and then those who were 
nearest to him and could see his face looked at one another, awe-stricken. 

“My God! it’s his own!’’ they said. And they let him pick up the little 
ai ) body and carry it past the horses and lay it down on the dray. Then they 

aught him as he staggered and laid him down by Johnnie's side. And there 
iM iry found them. 

Ryan opened his eyes upon his wife’s eyes, and hers were full of tears. 

He ain't dead, John!’ she sobbed. ‘‘Don’t you fret! The druggist says 
it's only his leg is broken, and they've sent for the ambulance. 

He watched her vaguely fora moment before he said: ‘‘I was drivin’ too 
fast. But I was drivin’ back to give up the team. I’d come to see I couldn't 
be a scab nu longer. That’s why I was drivin’ so fast. I’ve beena fool. You 
was inthe right of it, Mary. I’m paid for it heavy. If it could be my leg— 
not Johnnie’ st? 

“Don’t you think of it that way, John—don’t you now!” cried his wife. 
“T:’s me that gives thanks he’ll be took to the hospital where they'll feed him 
up fine. That’s the way to take it, John! Don’t you be lookin’ on the dark 
side!’ And she kissed him and blessed him, and presently he sat up and 
watched the young doctor who came with the ambulance. 

After that he made ready to drive back to the warehouse, but when he 
stood up on the dray and took the reins, Johnnie's smiling, shining face stared at 
him in front of the horses, and he staggered and would have fallen down under 
the wheels; but the policeman who had superintended the whole affair caught 


him in time. 
“T guess I'm cured of drivin’ 
arm of the law. 


teams,’ 
“You'll have to take it back for me. 


’ 


C lle ihan picketin’, you can tell him I’m over his side the fence.”’ 


‘And John, darlin’, 


breakin’ 

you. 
And Jolin’s assent was hearty. 
“Sure!’’ he said. 


in new men. 


’* said Mary, as she led him into the house, ‘ 
husband that took me in here, he’s conductor on the electrics, and he says 
they’re gettin’ ready to run more cars and oftener on his line, 
He said last night he thought he could get the job for 
But you'd have to join the Union.’ 
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CRANKIDOXOLOGY 


Being a 
> 


By 


T’S wrong to be thoroughly human, 
It’s stupid alone to be good, 
And why should the “virtuous ”’ 

woman 
Continue to do as she should ? 
(It’s stupid to do as you should!) 


For I’d rather be famous than pleas- 
ant, 
I’d rather be rude than polite; 
It’s easy to sneer 
When yov’re witty and queer, 
And I’d rather be Clever than 


Right. 
I’m bored by mere Shakespeare and 
Milton, 
Though Hubbard compels me to 
rave ; 


If 7 should lay laurels to wilt on 
That fogy Shakespearean grave, 
How William would squirm in his 

grave ! 


For I’d rather be Pshaw than be 
Shakespeare, 
i'd rather be candid than wise; 
And the way I amuse 
Is to roundly abuse 
The Public I feign to despise. 


I’m a Socialist, loving my brother 
In quite an original way, 
With my maxim, “* Detest One An- 
other’ — 
Though, faith, I don’t mean what 
I say. 
(It’s beastly to mean what you say!) 


For I’m fonder of talk than of Hus- 
bands, 
And I’m fonder of fads than of 
Wives, 
So I say unto you, 
If you don’t as you do 
You will do as you don’t all your 
lives. 


WALLACE 


Mental Attitude from Bernard Pshaw) 


IRWIN 
My ‘‘Candida’s’’ ruddy as coral 
With thoughts quite too awfully 
plain— 
If folks would just call me Im- 
moral 
I’d feel that I’d not lived in 
vain. 


(It’s nasty, this living in vain !) 


For I’d rather be 
Married, 
I’d rather be tempted than tamed, 
And if J had my way 
(At least, so I say) 
All Babes would be labeled *‘Un- 
claimed.”’ 


Martyred than 


I’m an epigrammatical Moses, 
Whose humorous tablets of stone 
Condemn affectations and poses— 
Excepting a few of my own. 
(I dote on a few of 
own.) 


my 


For my method of booming the 
market 
When Managers ask for a play 
Is to say on a bluff, 
“I’m so fond of my stuff 
That I don’t want it acted—go 
way ! 9? 
I’m the club-ladies’ Topic of Topics 
Where solemn discussions are 
spent 
In struggles as hot as the tropics, 
Attempting to find what I meant. 
(I Never Can Tell what I 
meant !) 


For it’s fun to make bosh of the 
Gospel, 
And it’s sport to make gospel of 
Bosh, 
While divorcees hurrah 
For the Sayings of Pshaw 
And his sub-psychological Josh. 


murmured John, leaning against the 
And if you see Mike 


‘the woman's 


and they're 





Baby's Food 


can always be uniform if you use Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The original. 
an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 


108 Hudson Street, New York. 


Especially prepared as 
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Our New “400” Series 


No. 400 (like cut) has deep drawers 
arranged with VERTICAL FILING 
EQUIPMENT, writing bed not 
broken by typewriter, whicn disap- 
pears in a dust-proof compartment. 
GUNN DESKS are made in 250 dif- 
ferent patterns, in all woods and 
finishes, fitted with our time saving 
DROP-FRONT pigeon hole box. 
If you desire an up-to-date desk of any 
description and best possible value for 
your money get a Gunn. Our reference—''The 
User—The Man with the Gunn.’’ Sold by all 
leading dealers or shipped direct from the factory. 
Send for catalogue of desk and filing devices 
and booklet in colors of Gunn Sectional Systems 
nmale FREE. 

‘Awarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 
Gunn Furniture Company, Grand secs Mich. 
Makers of 
Gunn Sec- 
tional 
Book 


Cases 











YOU BUY "fa 
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GUNN DESKS 


Filing Cabinets. 





























FREE Book of Styles 
Over 1250 Illustrations 
Our Handsomely Hlustrated Catalog, “The Econor c F 





bes and quote pri ’ ey 
Misses’ and Chikiren’ a ¢ ~ aks, Suits, 
vy, Shoes, Hosiery, Uniderw r 
Toilet Articles, ete., in fact, 
We Guarantee a 


accurately iliustrates, deser! 
newest fashions in Ladies’, 
Skirts, Petticoats, Furs, Millir 
Corsets, Belts, ‘Gloves, Neck 4 
everything that a woiman uses or wears, 
Saving on Every Purchase. 

this LADIES’ SKIRT is 
made of Lymansville Guaranteed $ 
Cheviot —the hest manufactured 
in America. 
wool, high grade fab: 
mae for these 
the best grade 
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a tic | \ ~ ale 
hang evenly, and not say, wn \ Special 
thoroughly “shrunken before 7] Values 
cut. * 
{This $4.95 Guarantees Pure j; ma 
ol Cheviot Skirt is the very \ Ladies’ 
newest Fall Style of the ula , . 
rleated ‘skirt, 0 pte d Walking 
Skirt 





e 
nd fro yn there dow 
lot side pleats; each alternate 

gore is set of with V shaped strays 
of taffeta silk, ornamented wl 
silk braid; all inside 
bound, Perf 





waist and hip measure- 
ments, also length it 
front. 

Send Only 35 
Cents. In order 
ing you r t 
send the full price 
less you desire. 
only 35 cents with which 
we bh prepay the expres 
charg When you examine 
t as describe di and the be 
suw, pay the e 
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Hammer the Hammer 


and convince yourself that it is mof one of the 


“ 


rank and file of the 


proof in this case ts in the trying. 


went-off-by-accident’’ kind. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating’; 


the 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


cannot be discharged unless you 
pull the trigger. It is so con- 
structed that the hammer ly 
cannot possibly come in 
contact with the firing pin 


unless the trigger is pulled all the way back—true of no other revolver. 


Our Free Booktet,‘‘Shots,”’ tells the ‘‘why’’—tells you why it’ 


safe, why it’s accu- 


rate and why it’s rel! ‘able—gladly sent on request, together with our li ‘anda ome catalogue. 


For sale by all leading Hardware and Sporting 


Ham abi $5.00 


Look for our name on the barrel and the owl's 


Goods dealers, 


Hammerless, $6.00 
head on the grip 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office 


99 Chambers Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 








r Easy Walking 4 


because your foot rests ona scientifically 
constructed Cushion, which at onceadapts 
itself to the shape of the bottom of the foot. 


Worth Cushion 





gether with a closer fit 


Style and Lightness ‘° 


secured in this shoe, 
ot, allow ing more room 
M arious styles, 
lainty Oxfords. 


because the cushion yields to the fo 
than with a hard, stiff inner sole \ ein 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and 


Men’s $3.50 to$4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 




















An exquisite Floor Finish 

having the Exact Appearance of 

Wax, but without its slippery surface and 
capacity for catching and holding dust and 
disease germs. FLORSATIN imparts to 
floors all the beauty of Wax while possessing 
far greater durability. It is much easier to 
apply and care for and may be washed fre- 
quently without at all injuring the satinlike 
beauty of its surface. Send ten cents for a 
panel showing this beautiful material and a 
copy of the new edition of the Home Ideal by 
Margaret Greenleaf, a handsomely illustrated 




















Cheap 


Pacific Coast 


We have. special arrange- 


° 
Freight 

ments for transporting house- 
Rates hold goods to and from. all 


points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON and 
WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No 
change of cars therefore no breakage -quick 
service--no delays. For particulars address 


Judson hee eames Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., 51 Tremont Building 
ST.LOUI, MO. - - - 11405 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, . 


LOS ANGELES, 109 and 110 Stimson Bloc 





49 Marquette Building 


48 Crocker Buildin | 



















book of 26 pages on house decoration. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them sen his name " . 2 

o us and we will mail to you our cat CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
a ian nlawa ‘ou 

The Cummings Co 35 Dearborn Avenue 22 Ves.’ Street 

406 Washington Street ; CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Boston, Mass. Established 1865 
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To and From 2 interest ~) 
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GOOD SERVICE 


Our rapid and continued 
increase in deposits is 
the best argument we 
can offer to prove that 
BANKING by MAIL 
is safe, convenient and 
satisfactory to depositors 
in all parts of the world. 


Our free booklet “F 
. _ senton request. 
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TIZENS SAVINGS| 
AMD TRUST CO CLEVELAWMD Oo. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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A genuine MacseTu 
lamp-chimney has my 
name on it. 

One of the com- 
monest lies of the day 
is the substituting of 
one man’s goods for 
another’s, claiming 
to be 


them “just as 


or the genuine. 


good,” 


My Index 
their 


to lamps 
and chimneys 


tells all about 


lamps 
and lamp-chimneys. I 
will gladly mail it free 
take the 


trouble of writing for it. 


Address 


to all who 


MacBReTH, Pittsburgh. 
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Earn from $25 to #100 a week, in 

the Advertising Business. Taught 

by mail. Prospectus will tell how, 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY. 

‘ler (91 Wabash Ave., Chieago 

7 151 Nassau St., New York 











With lcather- quarter top 
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OF THE DRY PLACES 


(Continued from page 15) 


PIONEERS 











In all our lonely Western lands—our empire of the dry places—there is none 
where the fight between man and inanimate nature is so stripped to the essen- 
tials, so bald and naked, as it is here. A desert far below the level of the sea, 
lying like a bake-oven between the volcanic rock and ghostly sand dunes—no 
place so alien, so far from the natural trail of the Saxon. Other places are less 
fertile, may be as lonely in the sense of being as far from the noises of civil- 
ization, but they have compensations—mountains and canyons that lift a man 
out of everything he has been in before and make it seem fussy and small; 
air that makes mere moving about and breathing a sort of continuous 
exaltation; timber full of game and trout streams only a day’s ride away—a 
hundred and one things that make up for the lack of mere humans to the 
healthy, active man. But here in the Imperial Valley there is—or rather 
was when men first came in here two or three years ago—nothing; only the 
sunken desert, with its sage and creosote bush and occasional mesquite, and 
the heat—‘hot enough,’’ as our Pullman porter said, ‘‘to melt the tin on the 
roof of the car, let alone the ice’’—and the unbroken loneliness. 

The one thing that must impress one most, aside from the valley’s won- 
derful fertility and its immeasurable prospects, is the pluck and the cheerful- 
ness of the people who have come in here and started in to create a land livable 
and lovely. This fight with the land—it responds so marvelously to irrigation 
that I suppose they would hotly resent hz gg it called a fight at all—is like 
a fight on a board platform ina roped ring, face to face with one’s antagonist. 
There is no relaxation, no escape. By day, in the white heat, plodding over 
‘‘mesquite mines’’ and greasewood with a railroad rail leveler or a ‘‘buck- 
scraper,’’ or wading about in the pasty mud as the water is turned on the land; 
at night nothing to do but creep into one’s tent or the hot, smelly, little pine 
box which the homesteader may legally call a house, and listen to the silence. 
Presently the day comes—the same day precisely as yesterday and the day 
before—and again the slow drag of the leveler and the dust, and the wading in 
the steamy ooze, and the white heat and the unbroken plain across which nothing 
moves, perhaps, but a sand spiral vaguely seen in the blazing distance as it 
trails its skirts lazily over the sage-brush, its head lost in the upper air. 


The Pluck of the Pioneers 


And to keep this up day in and day out, and month in and month out, 
until the crop comes; year in and year out, until the trees grow and the streets 
are laid and the town is built, until the cheerful bang of the troliey gong sounds 
in the air and whistles blow at noontime, and the railroad trains stop because 
there are people who really want to get off, and boxes and bags on the plat- 
form that really need to be carried away—this takes nerve and backbone and 
imagination. It’s a harder sort of nerve to summon up than that needed for 
bronco-busting, a more enduring sort of imagination and backbone than that 
which braves the hardships of the trail to the goldfields, only to rob the moun- 
tains of their treasure and then up and away again. Just across the mountains 
to the west and north are the orange groves of Riverside and Pasadena, and all 
that western Riviera of ours where effete folks who ride through the Imperial 
Valley in Pullmans, blow about in automobiles, play polo, and in the shade of 
rose arbors and palm-trees invite their souls in ease and pretty clothes. All 
that country was ‘‘desert,’’ too, only a little while ago, and it is such things as 
that that the people who have come down here think about as they work away 
with their noses to the ground. For their work will be done one of these 
days, and the miracle wrought, and they too not serfs, but the lords of the soil. 

They have built them several little towns in the valley now, and there are 
newspapers and really, truly hotels. We breakfasted at one of them at Im- 
perial—quite brand-new, with imposing Colonial pillars in front and home- 
grown cantaloupes, though it was still but early June, and in the next room a 
lady with curly hair at the piano, and an exceedingly little girl, with an ex- 
ceedingly precocious voice, shrilling out the ‘‘Holy City.’ And we had lunch- 
eon at Holtville, in another, also brand-new and imposing as to pillars and 
balconies, from which one could look across the sunken desert to the sand 
dunes on the horizon, and the road that many a man had followed to a death 
from heat and thirst in the days gone by. The new settlers came in from their 
fields and irrigation ditches, bringing samples of their alfalfa aud early vege- 
tables and fruits, and anxious to tell what they knew and to learn. For these 
farmers of the dry places are not simple sons of their fathers, doing as their 
fathers did. They are and must be wide-awake and studious men, who know 
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Manufacturer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


@ For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 


FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, telling 
all about other styles in gold and silver 


Made as ordered in any way of 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one cr two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 


Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY 5|2 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 


ments. Guaranteed 2 yr 
Sold on 30 30 days free free trial. 


not only plowing and reaping, but something of hydraulics and of the chem- | | Buttons and Rivbon Badges, at right prices 
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Bastian Bros., 21Y So. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 
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were made to Civil Service 

50,830 Appointments jisr. ioring the past 

year. Excellent ¢ pi ortunities for ye an ahaa, Each vear we 
Instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
used by the Civil Service Commission 
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Gapy PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No sed 
ment—will not spoil nor discolor the finest papers. 
Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 5e., or sent by mail 

for 1c. ; also half-pints, pints and quarts. 

Le clone S PHOTO PASTE 

¢ retails 5c.; by mail, 1c. 
(ne Le PAGE'S GLUE Strongest in the world. 
1 oz. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


130 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass 


* s $ learn at Home 
Profit in Watchmaking “tentucr 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired 
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KK FRUIT BOOK 





shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


The Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5lst St.) 
Drawing and painting from life, stili life, and the cast. Illustration, 
© man Mr. Cuances Aver Warpce, Teacher of Life Classes. 
. Howarp Cuanpier Curisty, Teacher of Illustration. 








Glenn’s Disinfects and heals. It’s a 


Sulphur fine toilet soap. Use it daily. 


Cures eruptions and itching. 
Soap Sold by druggists. 
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mental stations, and send forth in reports that flippant townsfolk suppose 
nobody reads. There was a big empty room in the hotel building, intended 
some day for a store, and into this they crowded, with their Mexican hats in 
their hands, and listened to one of our wise men tell them what they had to 
expect from alkali, and how little they had to fear if they drained the subsoil 
properly. They listened, very intent and earnest, and asked questions— 
whether, for instance, an open ditch with a sand stratum, answering to a 
tile drain, wouldn’t be sufficient, and many things more that made them less 
like farmers listening to an academic outsider than like a class of earnest 
medical students quizzing their instructor in a clinic. 

You could see field after field in the Imperial Valley this summer of the 
finest sort of alfalfa, which six months before had been greasewood and 
creosote bush. Some of it, experts had said, wouldn’t grow anything because 
of the alkali. The venturesome farmers went ahead and turned on the water 
and up the crops came. Field after field had never even been plowed. So 
level was the land that all the new settlers did to prepare it was to pull up the 
brush and gash the surface with a disk cultivator. 


Humanizing the Desert 


There were a few other troubles in the valley this summer besides the 
floods that were ripping out the Imperial Canal, and there will be yet awhile 
until the people who own the land also own the water and the canals in which 
it is brought. We have no desire to settle things here, to tell of stockholders’ 
squabbles, and who is martyr and who is villain. Nobody cares much about 
these things but the valley folks themselves, and they must fight out their 
own battles. Some day that little dotted line which runs across the sandy 
mesa on the reclamation maps, from Pilot Knob to the Alamo, may stand for a 
tunnel and canal wholly within American soil, carrying water along the shortest 
route to the valley. This and other things will work out in due time, when 
the men whose imagination made this great project possible, and who have 
made their mistakes like the rest of us, are dead and gone. We would rather 
think about what has been done; remember the cool perfume of the alfalfa 
blooming here where creosote and sage-brush were; think of the pluck and 
hopefulness of the pioneers; remember those who have died along the desert 
trail, and then pick up one of the little valley papers and read of the ball game 
between Imperial and Calexico, of the new ice cream parlor across from the 
post-office, and the literary social and play given by the young ladies of Silsbee; 
how Mr. So-and-so and his wife are ‘‘moving into Gray Gables on the boule- 
vard,’’ how ‘‘all the young folks are going over to Holtville Saturday evening 
to attend the dance given in the new warehouse.’’ For the brazen desert has 
been softened and given a human soul. There may be mistakes and transgres- 
sions, but nothing can destroy the Idea behind the thing done. It is applied 
idealism of this sort—that which the vulgar speak of as ‘‘push’’—which is 
winning back our West for us, which makes mere living and doing to many 
men out there a sort of joyous warfare and exaltation. 
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STRONGER THAN MEAT 
A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts 


A gentleman who has acquired a judi- 
cial turn of mind from experience on th: 
bench out in the Sunflower State, writes 
a carefully considered opinion as to the 
value of Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has 
been a prominent feature in our bill of 
fare. 

‘The crisp food with the delicious, nutty 
flavor has become an indispensable neces 
sity in my family’s everyday life. 

“It has proved to be most healthful and 
beneficial, and has enabled us to prac 
tically abolish pastry and pies from ou: 
table, for the children prefer Grape-Nuts 
and do not crave rich and unwholesome 
food. 

““Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a preventive of 
disease it is beyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the beneficial 
effects of Grape- Nuts when used by ladies 
who are troubled with face-blemishes, 
skin eruptions, etc. It clears up the com 
plexion wonderfully. 

“As to its nutritive qualities, my ex- 
perience is that one small dish of Grape 
Nuts is superior to a pound of meat fot 
breakfast, which is an important consid- 
eration for anyone. It satisfies the appe- 
tite and strengthens the power of resist- 
ing fatigue, while its use involves none of 
the disagreeable consequences that some- 
times follow a meat breakfast.’? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 














barrels—and more— of Schlitz beer 
are sold annually. Our agencies 


dot the whole earth. 





The reason is purity. More 
and more people every year are 


demanding it. 


Won't you see how much 





better it is than poor beer— 
how different the 


atter-ettects? 


The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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The secret of good bread is good flour. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and 


pure for the home baker. From the time the 
wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in the form 
of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. - 

The wheat is washed and scoured, currents 


of purified air are used constantly, and the flour 
icate | 





silk cloth. 
Washburn-Crosby’ : 
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